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THE ROYAL PARTY MEET THE BEARDED GIANT OF COMMONDALE: THE KING AND QUEEN GAZING UP AT 7 PT. 3 IN. 
CORNELIUS MOSTERT, WHO WAS MEASURED BY HIS MAJESTY. 


When their Majesties and the Princesses left the White Train’ at Commondale, 
first stop in the Transvaal, for an informal walk among the crowds assembled 
at the station, they observed the towering figure of a bearded man, apparently 
perched on some eminence, but closer inspection showed him to be standing on 
level ground. The King looked him up and down, was told the man’s name was 


| 
| 


Cornelius Mostert, and on inquiring his height, received a conservative estimate 
of 6 ft. 9 ins., a figure he refused to accept. Calling for a tape-measure, his 
Majesty invited Mostert to stand by the train, and with his own hands measured 
him, amid general laughter, establishing his height as 7 ft. 3 ins. Mostert, like 
many a good Monarchist, fought for the Boers in the South African War. 
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Gags IL RHODES once remarked that it was no use 


having great ideas unless one had the cash to 
carry them out. No doubt he was over-simplifying, 
but his remark none the less showed him to be aware 
of the fundamental problem of all idealists: how to 
get other people to put one’s ideas into practice. For 


ideas, if they are ever to become anything more than 
ideas—and idealists always seem to want them to 
do so—depend for their execution on human beings. 

Rhodes’ remark, of course, shows that he lived in 
a non-totalitarian age and community. A military 
dictator, provided that his country is big enough for 
self-subsistence or strong enough to seize from others 
the raw materials and Jabour force it requires, 
has no need to seek for cash with which to 
implement his ideals. He merely enforces 
them, like Pharaoh by the lash or like Hitler 
by the bomb and tommy-gun. Cecil Rhodes 
was born in 1853 and died in 1902, a period 
of human history when such simple methods 
of government were out of fashion, thanks 
largely to two now unfashionable institutions, 
the British Empire and the Christian Church. 
Civilised men in those days were not forced 
to implement other men’s notions by physical 
constraint. 

That, of course, was where the cash 
came in. Money was the great incentive or 
compelling - motive that got things done in 
the world as it then was. One could not 
shoot or flog or imprison one’s fellow-men 
into obedience to one’s motives, however 
lofty ; instead one had to bribe them. One 
offered them money—what our forbears used 
to call “the needful.” In material terms, 
money was then the most important thing in 
the world, except perhaps the British Navy— 
itself controlled by men who believed in 
political liberty and money. So when Rhodes 
spoke of the supreme importance of cash, 
he was accurately describing the world as it 
was. Money mattered. If ever the world 
recovers its belief in freedom, money will 
matter again. That is, of course, unless all 
men and women, under the educative and 
unitary rule of pike and gun (or of atom 
bomb) become of one belief and all freely and 
with perfect altruism and unsparing energy 
work together to achieve that single happy 
end. In which case there will be no need of 
force in the world and no need of money either. 

However, as I can see very little sign of 
any progress towards this beautiful end, and 
as rival ideas and human differences seem, to 
my perhaps cynical eyes, to be multiplying 
rather than diminishing, and as I very much 
dislike physical force, particularly in its modern 
scientific manifestations, I am hopeful that in 
due time we shall give liberty another trial 
and, with it, the ingenious and intricate device 
of money. Without money, the world being 
what it is, liberty will not work. Unless a 
man can choose his own employment, his own 
consumer-goods and, within reason, shape his 
own activities, he is not free, whatever his 
political aspirations or affiliations. And since 
his doing these things involves his making 
demands on his fellow-men, who will of KING 
necessity make corresponding demands of him, 
the use of money becomes fundamental to 
freedom. 

Unfortunately, there is no subject about 
which people find it so difficult to think 
clearly. Most people have got it firmly in their 
heads that the sole object of money is to 
measure the extent of their claims on others 
or, as they put it, if they have had a con- 
ventiopal economic education, to act as an 
alternative to barter. They fail to grasp how 
profoundly money goes to the very root, 
not merely of what we regard as financial matters, 
but of all human activities. It is the medium for 
making activity of all kinds compatible with free- 
dom. The most fundamental of human activities is 
not to exchange or barter goods but to produce them. 
Money is a symbol for the necessity or urge—incentive, 
as we call it—that causes men without physical 
coercion to do both these things. For the imminent 





- King George I]. of the Hellenes died suddenly in Athens on April 1. 
he was the eldest of the three sons of King Constantine and Queen Sophia (the sister of Kaiser 
William II.) and a ky ny of Queen Victoria. When his grandfather was assassinated 
rown Prince and, on the abdication of his father in 1922, King. 

he was deposed and forced to leave Greece, a plebiscite on April 13, 1924, having established 
» , when a plebiscite resulted in 

Accordingly on November 25, 1935, George II. returned to 
In August 1936 his Prime Minister, General Metaxas, assumed P 
dictatorial powers in which the King supported him until the former’s death in January 1941. on this prodigious sum, every penny of 
The invasion of Greece by the Germans forced the King in April 1941 to move his Government, 
first to Crete, then to Cairo and later to London. 
to Greece once miore as the result of an overwhelming plebiscite in favour of the Monarchy. 
King George married Princess Elizabeth of Rumania in 1921, from whom he was divorced in 
1935. They had no children, and he is therefore succeeded by his brother, Prince Paul. 


in 1913 he became 


a Republic. 
the restoration of the Monarchy. 
Greece as King of the Hellenes. 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


need which caused primitive man to till the earth and 
fashion tools we have substituted in our larger and 
more complex society, not force—Pharaoh’s lash— 
but man’s need for money If the money system 
for any reason fails to function properly, incentive 
fails, too, and man—a lazy and _ wishful-thinking 
creature—ceases to do that which is indispensable for 
his own safety. Before long, for instance, owing to a 
failure of our money system, we shall probably starve. 
For by our complex mechanism of price-restrictions, 
taxes and subsidies, we are artificially preventing 
money—the incentive to economic activity—from 
financing the full cultivation of our own soil. 





GEORGE OF THE HELLENES WHO DIED SUDDENLY FROM HEART FAILURE 
IN ATHENS ON APRIL I, ONLY SIX MONTHS AFTER HIS PEOPLE HAD VOTED 


OVERWHELMINGLY IN FAVOUR OF HIS RETURN. 


This Republic continued until November 3 


On a correct relation between purchasing power 
and production all our economic activities depend. 
If there is too much money—inflation—or too little— 
deflation—disastrous' economic consequences occur, 
resulting in needless poverty, social unrest, loss of 
liberty and war, both internal and external. What 
we want is neither inflation nor deflation, but equation 
with a stable price-level. How to obtain this in detail 


Born on July 20, 1890, 


In 1923 


In September 1946 King George returned 


is a matter, of course, of intricate technical complexity 
far beyond the comprehension of writers, or even 
probably readers, of periodical pages. But the under- 
lying principle is simple enough to be understood by 
everyone and—in a democracy—should be understood 
by everyone. The flow of money should at all times 
be sufficient to harness the fullest possible production 
of real wealth. And so long as human material pro- 
gress continues—so long as human beings, that is, 
continue to improve their tools and machinery for 
creating wealth—so money must constantly come into 
existence to evoke their increased productive capacity. 
If it fails to do so, or if it doesn’t do so quickly enough, 
there will be under-production. 

In a free society, therefore, the machinery 
for creating purchasing-power is as important 
as the machinery for producing goods: the 
financier is the complement to the engineer. 
Unless the former can place in the hands 
of the would-be consumer— both private 
individual and State—the correct amount of 
money needed to evoke full potential pro- 
duction, full production will not be achieved. 

Generally speaking, new purchasing-power 
can be created in one of two ways: by coining— 
and, therefore, first securing—precious metals ; 
or by giving general acceptance or legal tender 
to non-precious tokens, such as printed or even 
signed paper. In this country the attempt to 
finance a rapidly expanding production of real 
wealth by a gold and silver currency, after 
causing a civil war and a revolution, broke 
down completely at the end of the seventeenth 
century. It just wasn’t possible to secure 
enough gold; the State at the time of 
William III.’s accession was so deeply in debt 
to those who had cornered this inadequate 
source of currency that, despite our immense 
potential resources asa nation, we were virtually 
bankrupt. It was a pure accident that the 
expedient we then adopted—in an urgent time 
of war—to enable us to finance what we were 
capable of doing was to license a private bank 
to create the additional paper currency we 
required and then to borrow it from that bank 
atinterest. Asa result of this historical accident 
and of the vast extensions of the principle since 
made, we are virtually dependent to-day for 
new purchasing-power on bank-created credit. 
It is arguable—though, in view of the poverty 
and recurrent unemployment of the nineteenth 
century, I do not think very convincingly— 
that this system is completely adequate to 
finance full expanding production in time of 
peace; that it ‘has for over two centuries 
financed an ever-expanding production is not 
a matter of argument but an historical fact. 
But it’ certainly cannot be used for financing 
war without consequences which endanger 
both the money system and freedom. In 
1914 the National Debt—almost entirely 
internal—was {700,000,000. Four years later 
it was £7,000,000,000. The greater part of 
this ten-fold increase was represented by new 
money which had been created by the banks 
to lend at interest to the State to finance full 
production—a thing we had never troubled 
to ensure in peace but which we had to 
achieve in war to avoid defeat. To-day as a 
result of a second World War financed in 
the same way (though mercifully at a more 
economical rate of interest) the National 
Debt has risen to nearly {£25,000,000,000, 
or about thirty-four times more than it 
was thirty-three years ago! The interest 


which has to be paid by the producer of 
real wealth, is almost as big as the total 
expenditure of the State before 1939. This 
means that the equivalent of something like 
five shillings in the pound has to be levied in taxes 
on the producer’s earnings—that is, his incentive— 
in order to find the interest due to the moneylender 
and the money-creator. The inevitable consequence 
of this, as of all forms of mortmain, is to discourage 
and, therefore, to slow down, the production of real 
wealth. For it makes it harder to find the cash to 
carry out our ideas. 





N.B.—Reproductions and quotations from 


““ The Illustrated London News” of One Hunprep Years Aco will, in future, be given from time to time. 
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REV, HERBERT C. PUGH. \ 
Posthumously awarded the George Cross. \ 
Serving as a padre in the R.A.F., he was } 
torpedoed in the troopship Anselm in July 1941. \ 
Instead of saving his own life, he insisted on { 
being lowered into the damaged hold to pray \ 

with injured airmen who were trapped. i 


ROO 





\ SIR HAROLD HARTLEY. 

\ Appointed chairman of British Overseas 

Airways Corporation in succession to Lord 

Knollys, who has resigned. Is sixty-eight 

and at present chairman of British European 

Airways Corporation. Director of Times 
Publishing Company since 
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is SIR SYDNEY HARRIS. \ 
\ Appointed President of the British Board 











HELLENES: THE FORMER CROWN PRINCE PAUL, 


MAJOR SIR PHILIP HUNLOKE, Ri 
Com- THE NEW KING AND QUEEN OF THE 


Died on April 1, aged seventy-eight. of 
modore of the Royal Yacht Squadron since WHO HAS SUCCEEDED HIS BROTHER AS KING, WITH HIS WIFE. \ Film Censors in succession to the late Lord | 
1944, and a Younger Brother of Trinity House. : , ‘ : \ Tyrrell. He is seventy and an Under- } 
Was sailing-master in King George V.’s racing The new King of the Hellenes, Paul I., formerly Prince Paul of Greece, was born in 1901. He married, \ Secretary to the Home Office. Will supervise | 
in 1938, Princess Fredérica of Brunswick. He is a_great-grandchild, and she a great-great-grandchild, of | gin censorship policy and will see films } 

\, about which his subordinates have any doubt. F) 
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They have one son, Prince Constantine, born in 1940, and two daughters. 
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yacht Britannia from 1913 until she was 
\ dismantled and sunk in the Channel in 1936. \\\, 
\\ waned 
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Queen Victoria. 
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, AN AMUSING INCIDENT DURING THE ROYAL TOUR: \ "PRESENTED WITH A MEDALLION BY THE { 
THE PARAMOUNT CHIEF OF SWAZILAND. \ 








\ 
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AT THE BALLET IN MOSCOW: (L. TO R.) MRS. MOLOTOV; | 
MR. BEVIN; MR. MOLOTOV; MME. BIDAULT; AND MR. MARSHALL. 














CORNELIUS MOSTERT POSING WITH THE ROYAL FAMILY. \ | KING: \ 
An amusing incident, pictured and described on the front page of \\ When the Royal family visited Goedgegun, in Swazi- \ On March 25 the Council of Foreign Ministers had only a short meeting, and 
\ this issue, took place on March 24 when’ the Royal train stopped at } \ land, on March 25 they were met by two of the \ all delegations went in the evening to the Bolshoi Theatre for a gala performance 
\ Commondale on its way from Natal to the Transvaal. The King \ principal native potentates. One of these, the \ of Sergei Prokofiev’s ballet ‘“‘ Romeo and Juliet.” All in the theatre rose and 
\ met Cornelius Mostert, an abnormally tall farmer, who posed for \ Paramount Chief, Sobhuza Klamini II., was a dignified \ clapped as the chief guests arrived and entered the large Government 
\ photographs with the Royal family. } \figure arrayed in an azure tunic, with scarlet trousers. | \ box at the back of the theatre. \ 
Ww Y it al Mn 
" \ Ny \ 




















{ A ROYAL VISIT TO FLOODED FENLAND: THE DUKE OF \ anus vsseuniitnnasnataanananananennasntmnanmmnamamnnnnnnunennnn . . 
\ GLOUCESTER, IN MUD-STAINED OVERALLS, WITH THE DUCHESS \ \ AT WORK AT BURLINGTON HOUSE SELECTING PICTURES FOR THIS YEAR'S ROYAL ACADEMY: MEMBERS 
“= eye y \ OF THE COMMITTEE, AMONGST WHOM IS DAME LAURA KNIGHT, 
a es eet ieee oe oe ee \ \ Members of this year’s Royal Academy selection committee met at Burlington House on March 31. Our photograph shows 
the gap by way of the light-gauge railway built by Sappers and catchment } \ (Il. to r.) Sir Walter Lamb, Secretary ; James Woodford, R.A. ; Stephen Gooden, R.A.; C. H. James, R.A.; Frank Dobson, A.R.A. ; 
\ \W. T. Monnington, R.A.; Philip Connard, R.A.; Sir Alfred Munnings, President, Royal Academy; Dame Laura Knight, R.A. ; 
William Dring, A.R.A.; and Malcolm Osborne, R.A. ‘ 





board engineers to carry materials to the breaches. , \ 
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SWAZI HOMAGE AND A COMMANDO ESCORT: 
PAGEANTRY OF THE ROYAL TOUR. 
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f PARAMOUNT CHIEF SOBHUZA DLAMINI II., CLAD IN A UNIFORM OF AZURE, SCARLET AND YELLOW, Se a og er : ‘ 
‘ PRESENTING AN ADDRESS TO HIS MAJESTY: THE QUEEN AND PRINCESS ELIZABETH ARE SEEN RIGHT. wee < s ey - a - A 

aaron namuatnmmmtammmmnnnetnmmmmnsitinusnunnttmnaminantmnnmtnauns titi NAHM HME hewn, 
, tHE QUEEN MOTHER OF SWAZILAND, “SHE ELEPHANT,” PRESENTED TO }\ 
\ THE KING: SHE EXERCISES A MYSTICAL POWER OVER RAIN AND CROPS. \ 
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THE SURGE FORWARD IN THE DANCE OF “‘ IMPENETRABLE MYSTERY "’: A PHALANX }  ‘Wyumnwmnn 
OF SWAZI WARRIORS, FOUR THOUSAND STRONG, OFFER THEIR SALUTE. \ INTERESTED SPECTATORS OF THE INVESTITURE AT GOEDGEGUN ON MARCH 25: DAUGHTERS \ 
OF THE PARAMOUNT CHIEF OF SWAZILAND, IN THEIR GALA COSTUMES. t 
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’ “\{\voveneanneanenannnaanntanntaananenaataneaannQannannOn ane NUMAN AMAARRMRSRARRNRRNA SHR AMANNNARRNNNANG nw 
} THE KING'S ESCORT INTO ERMELO ON MARCH 26: A COMMANDO OF THE EASTERN TRANSVAAL, \ {{ PRINCESS MARGARET LISTENING . y J $ \ 

»i f ENTHRALLED TO NATIVE MUSIC: SHE Is \ 
i A LIGHT UNIT OF IRREGULAR HORSE, 100 M » MOSTLY FARMERS OF THE DISTRICT. \ | TAKING A GREAT INTEREST IN THE STRANGE INSTRUMENT BEING PLAYED. \ 
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The Royal party enjoyed a colourful day in Swaziland. They drove from the train to Africans had assembled to welcome them. The programme included the tumultuous and 
Goedgegun, were met at the frontier by the High Commissioner and Lady Mary Baring impressive Swazi dance of “ impenetrable mystery,” the salute habitually offered to visitors 
and by Paramount Chief Sobhuza Dlamini II. and the Queen Mother, who bears the title | of the highest rank.——On entering Ermelo the Royal party were escorted by a commando 
of * She Elephant" and is credited with power to control rain and growth of crops. The of the Eastern Transvaal—that is, a unit of light irregular horse, such as were formerly the 
Chief's uniform was azure, scarlet and yellow and the Queen Mother was wrapped in animal mainstay of the fighting strength of the old Boer republics. Several of the men in the 
skins. They accompanied the Royal party to the parade ground, where Europeans and Royal escort wore medals for service on the Republican side in the South African war. 
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IN THE GROUNDS OF KING’S HOUSE, DURBAN: THE ROYAL SISTERS. 


RS 


* ° ° s 
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THE CHARM OF UNSTUDIED GRACE: THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND PRINCESS MARGARET. 


they arrived on March 20, in blazing heat, the white, Indian and native population 
of South Africa's biggest port gave the King and Queen and their daughters perhaps 
the most demonstrative of all the boisterous and enthusiastic welcomes which they 
have received during their triumphant tour. 


The unposed, unstudied grace of this snapshot of T.R.H. Princess Elizabeth (right) | 
and Princess Margaret makes it particularly appealing. The Royal sisters are standing 
amid the flowers and trees of the spacious and beautifully laid-out park of King’s 

House, Durban, where the Royal family spent their four days at Durban. When | 
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NEWS FROM ALL QUARTERS: A PICTORIAL SURVEY OF EVENTS ABROAD. 


THE SUCCESSFUL COMMANDO RAID ON THE BRUNEVAL RADAR STATION, NORMANDY, IN 1942 COMMEMORATED : 
A GENERAL VIEW OF THE HUGE CROWD WHICH ASSEMBLED TO SEE GENERAL DE GAULLE UNVEIL A MEMORIAL, 


Dt aah nope On March 30 General de Gaulle visited Bruneval, on the Normandy coast, in order to unveil a memorial on the cliffside to the 

British commandos and Frenchmen who co-operated in the successful raid on the radar station at Bruneval on the night of 

THE BRUNEVAL RAID COMMEMORATED: GENERAL DE GAULLE February 27-28, 1942. There were over 15,000 people present to see the ceremony and to hear General de Gaulle pay a tribute to 

SPEAKING AFTER UNVEILING A MEMORIAL ON THE CLIFFSIDE. the Franco-British brotherhood in arms. The British fighting Services were represented, and there was a fly-past of Halifax bombers 
and Mustang fighters of the R.A.F. 
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~ =~ SAVED BY THE ROYAL NAVY: THE MOLEDET IN DOCK 

PALM SUNDAY IN JERUSALEM: WORSHIPPERS BEARING PALMS RE-ENACT CHRIST'S .ENTRY INTO THE CITY. aa aye Wen & Beery anaes 
Palm Sunday was celebrated in Jerusalem by a procession of some 8000 ecclesiastics and other worshippers. Our photograph Sp Baasch 20 shies of the Rayel Rove —s te ot ie See 
shows the procession passing up the hill towards the old walled city of Jerusalem past the Church of All Nations on the site of Palestine. The vessel had some 1600 Jewish passen a i and 
Gethsemane. The procession was led by the doorkeeper of the Holy Sepulchre wearing his ancient sword. was in danger of capsizing. Many of the cameueine were trans- 
ferred to the naval vessels, and the Moledet was towed into Haifa. 
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THE AFTERMATH OF AN AMERICAN MINE DISASTER! RESCUE WORKERS BRINGING OUT THE SELF-PROCLAIMED KILLER OF MUSSOLINI, WALTER AUDISIO, TELLING AN AUDIENCE 
ID a } N j 
THE BODY OF ONE OF THE III VICTIMS OF THE COAL-MINE EXPLOSION AT CENTRALIA, OF ROMAN COMMUNISTS THAT MUSSOLINI DIED A COWARD'S DEATH 


On March 25, a few minutes before the day shift was to have been relieved, an explosion, due, it is On March 30 Walter Audisio, 0 i ist i 1e 

thought, to coal dust, cut off 142 miners 540 ft. underground in a coal-mine near Centralia, Illinois. Basilica of Maxentius, in a mg ig emg mi ms a + ag BH - 

Rescue workers succeeded in getting 31 of these out alive, but the remainder, 111 in all, perished. G.H.Q. of the Volunteer Liberty Corps, he took Mussolini to a sone at Dongo, near Lake Como, 

On March 30, Mr. J. L. Lewis, the miners’ leader, ordered his union miners out of the mines for a and there shot him. “I did not have the impression I was shooting a oe we said. “ but an 
week of memorial services for the 111 dead. inferior beast. Mussolini did nothing but tremble.” 
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THE HAIFA OIL FIRE: 
A STERN GANG OUTRAGE 
WHICH WILL COST THE 
JEWISH COMMUNITY 
OVER £250,000. 


T about 1.30 a.m., early on the 
morning of March 31, a charge 
exploded under a pipeline leading to 
a storage tank holding refined oil 
in the Shell Company compound at 
Haifa. Shortly afterwards there 
was another explosion due, it is 
thought, to a bomb thrown over the 
compound wire. Fire broke out and 
spread with terrifying intensity. 
Over 2000 men, including soldiers 
and sailors, a naval fire brigade, 
Army fire service units and fire 
brigades of the locality and the oil 
companies, fought flames, which rose 
in a wall 100 ft. high, for over fifteen 
hours before gaining control. A pall 
of smoke, about 4000 ft. high, covered 
the whole of Haifa and the damage, 
which involved eight out of the Shell 
Company’s seventeen tanks, has 
been estimated at between £250,000 
and £350,000. Later the same day 
the Stern Gang issued a statement 
in Tel Aviv in which they claimed 
responsibility for the outrage. On 
the same day, also, the Palestine 
Government announced that the 
cost of these outrages must be borne 
by the community, and hoped that 
this cost would descend upon the 
heads of the community involved. 
Replacement of the installations will, 
it is said, take some years. 
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THE DAY-LONG PALL OF SMOKE W 


GANG OUTRAGE WHICH SET FIRE TO EIGHT OF THE SEVENTEEN SHELL OIL STORAGE TANKS. 
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THE PALESTINE TRAGEDY EPITOMISED : ARABS WATCHING THE BLAZING TANKS AT HAIFA, 
OUTRAGE WHICH WILL COST THE EWISH COMMUNITY OVER £250,000. 
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A FIRE WHIC 2000 MEN FOUGHT FOR FIFTEE) J BRING UNDER RECALLING BIKINI: THE 4000-FT, COLUMN OF SMOKE WHICH ROSE FROM THE SHELL 


CONTROL: THE OIL-TANK BLAZE 


AT HAIFA, FOR WHICH THE STERN GANG CLAIMED OIL TANK FIRE AT HAIFA, STARTED BY STERN GANG TERRORISTS. THE Ol 


RESPONSIBILITY. THE DAMAGE WILL TAKE YEARS TO REPLACE. DESTROYED WAS FOR DOMESTIC PURPOSES IN PALESTINE AND TRANSJORDAN. 
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OAK-APPLES. 
OT least among the delights of advancing springtime is the reappearance of the rosy- 
4 cheeked oak-apples, otherwise ‘‘ King Charlie’s apples,” which in some rural districts 


are still sported as buttonholes by men and lads on “ Shig-shag Day,’’ May 29, the birth- 
day anniversary of Charles IJ, who on September 4, 1651, the day following the battle of 
Worcester, successfully hid from Cromwell’s search-parties among the branches of a large 
Shropshire oak. 

These pretty, fruit-like objects are the nurseries of certain minute four-winged insects— 
a fact which may be verified by keeping an oak-apple which has become brown and “ ripe ” 
under an inverted tumbler for a few weeks. The insects are related, though somewhat 
distantly, to bees and wasps. In due course the gall-wasps make their appearance, tunnelling 
through the substance of the gall and leaving small apertures, or “ flight-holes,” to mark 
their points of exit. 

To trace the complete life-cycle of the oak-apple gall-wasp we must go back to the days 
of mid-winter, for the insect which causes the gall is abroad and active about Christmas- 
tide. By patient search at this usually inclement season she may be found creeping up the 
trunks or along the branches of oak-trees. Not unlike an ant in appearance, she has no 
wings, and so must make all her journeys on foot. She commonly makes her way to a 
terminal bud, though occasionally lateral buds are visited, and, inserting her ovipositor 
between the overlapping scales, lays her eggs among the 
embryo leaves. These eggs are pear-shaped and trans- 
lucent, the average number packed into a bud being thirty. 

The parent insect was formerly supposed to infect 
the bud with a mysterious virus, thus causing the 
morbid and rapid cell-growth which results in the 
formation of the gall. It is a fact that a drop of 
fluid is injected into the wound, but this probably 
serves either as a lubricant or as a kind of varnish 
to seal up the injury. For in the case of the true 
gall-wasps, or Cynipoidea, it has been definitely established 
that the growth of the gall does not commence until 
after the larve have hatched, even when hatching 
may be postponed for a considerable period subsequent 
to the deposition of the eggs. There is, therefore, 
strong presumptive evidence that the gall takes its 
origin from the irritation due to the gnawing of the grubs. 

At the time when the oak puts forth its leaves, 
the buds which contain eggs develop into oak-apples, 
within which the grubs of the gall-wasp, each in 
its separate cell, are nourished on sap supplied by 
the tree. Later, when fully fed, each grub changes 


insects appear. BUDS so ‘ 

Now comes the really surprising part of the story. 
These gall-wasps that emerge from an oak-apple differ 
in many respects from their parent, the ant-like creature 
which laid her eggs in the oak bud, They are much 
smaller, and each has two pairs of membranous 
wings. Moreover, this generation of the oak-apple 
gall-wasp comprises both males and females, whereas 
the wingless generation consists entirely of so-called 
“agamic”’ females, capable of parthenogenesis, or 
“virgin reproduction.” Also, the females of the 
winged summer brood have quite different instincts 
from those of their forbears, the larger wingless females, 
After pairing they burrow into the soil and insert their 
eggs into the tender rootlets of the oak, which, after 


a brief interval, respond by producing brown, nut-like tHe ALTERNATING GENERATIONS OF THE GALL-WASP: (LEFT) 
TBRAS TERMINALIS—THE WINGED, 
FROM THE OAK-APPLE; (RIGHT) BIORHIZEA APTERA—THE WINGLESS 
AGAMIC GENERATION WHICH EMERGES FROM THE NUT-LIKE GALLS 
OF THE ROOTS AND LAYS ITS EGGS IN THE LEAF BUDS OF THE 
(MAGNIFIED.) 


galls; and in these the winter generation of wingless 
females comes to maturity. These root galls bear 
no resemblance to oak-apples, being hard and woody 
in texture, and much smaller, while they house far 
fewer larve, They may be found by digging, or by OAK. 
searching the soil soon after the root-stock of a felled 
oak has been grubbed up, or, again, when roots are exposed 
by the washing away of soil from banks and cuttings. 

Here, then, we have a very unusual life-cycle. To 
begin with, we have a wingless insect—a spinster, for 
the sufficient reason that no male is forthcoming— 
abroad and active in the dead of winter, laying her 
eggs in the heart of oak buds. As spring advances 
these buds develop into oak-apples, providing food 
and shelter for families of larve or grubs, which in 
June complete their transformation and come forth 
as adult gall-wasps. Now, in the case of the vast 
majority of insects, the biography would end here, 
To continue our observations would serve to verify, 
but in no wise to add to, the facts that we had 
already noted, Not so, however, with the oak-apple 
gall-wasp. For the eggs laid by the second generation of 
females result in galls quite different from the oak-apple, 
and these gall-wasps of the second generation are them- 
selves quite different from their immediate progenitor. 

This strange alternation of generations, a kind of 
seasonal interchange of personality, continues year after 
year, as if in flat defiance of our trite dictum that like 
must always produce like! 
like in the long run, for the species remains unaltered, 
But the life-cycle may be said to make two successive 
revolutions in different gears before coming back 
to its starting-point, instead of only one revolution in fixed gear, as is usual, 
These facts were not known to the early naturalists, who accordingly named the insects 
which emerge from the root-galls Biorhiza aptera, and those which are bred from the oak- 
apples, Teras terminalis. For the sake of convenience these names are still used by ento- 
mologists, but with the proviso that they do not stand for distinct species of insects, but for 
two alternating forms of one and the same species. 

It is hardly necessary to add that a phendmenon so remarkable as the alternation of 
generations has given rise to much discussion and theorising among biologists since it was 
first demonstrated experimentally by Hermann Adler towards the end of last century. 
So far, however, no completely satisfying explanation of the facts has been forthcoming. 

This state of affairs is not confined to the oak-apple gall-wasps, nor even to the insects, 
but is found in several groups of invertebrates. The outstanding examples are, of course, 
among certain of the lower invertebrates, particularly those of aquatic habit. These are 
animals of sufficiently plastic nature that almost anything can happen with them. In the 
life-cycle of the familiar jelly-fish, for example, there are two dissimilar phases, the free- 
swimming, or medusoid, generation, and a sedentary, polyp-like, generation. The same 
phenomenon is a common feature of all but the higher plants. Almost certainly it is an 
elaboration of the simple alternation of the sexual and asexual phases so commonly met 
with in the lower forms of life which, like other expressions of living activity, notably 
regeneration, is gradually lost as we progress up the scale of living things to the more highly 
organised and therefore stable organisms. Haro_p Bastin. 
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THE WINGLESS, AGAMIC FEMALE OF THE OAK-APPLE GALL-WASP 


to a pupa; and towards the end of June the perfect WHICH LAYS HER EGGS IN OAK BUDS DURING THE WINTER ; 
‘INFECTED’ PRODUCE OAK-APPLES IN MAY, 








SHOWING A FULLY-RED GRUB IN ONE OF THE CELLS: THE NUT- 
Of course like does produce LIKE ROOT-GALL WHICH ALTERNATES WITH THE OAK-APPLE. 
(IN SECTION AND MAGNIFIED.) 

Photographs by Harold Bastin. 
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% NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER. |: 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


HE fable, allegory, prose poem—it is no use trying to fit them in anywhere ; one can 
only deal with them in isolation, which may be hard enough. ‘‘ The Rumour in the 
Forest,’’ by Madeleine Couppey (Collins ; 7s. 6d.), is elusive, like all prose poems, even 
when they are not, as here, translated from another language, and French of all languages. 
It is a filigree yet earnest trifle, a deep, beribboned little sermon on sacrifice—and a fable 
of the utmost unplausibility. Four tame animals set out to live in freedom: the rabbit 
Muc, saint and sage, the merry little pigeon Grey-Flight, Siko the cat, affected and hypo- 
critical, and the great dog Rahu, burning to avenge his father Wang on the human race. 
They settle down in the forest, love one another and drink intoxicating joys. But conscience 
creeps in. The corn, the vines, the trees under the axe all preach a doctrine of immolation. 
One by one the four friends abjure their liberty, and return to man to serve or be eaten, 
according to the law of love. 

Which I found not merely unplausible, but shocking. For man is not even the superior, 
in this tale. The four friends have souls ; they “ discuss spiritual matters ’’ and are con- 
noisseurs of natural beauty, and why men, in no way better, should have such claims on 
them one cannot make out. And if the moral does not fit the story, neither do the creatures 
quite fit their skins. Surely a tame rabbit is, or looks, the very essence of feeble-mindedness ; 
one would never credit him with learning or depth of soul. The pigeon here is gay as a 
humming-bird; the cat, indeed, should please everyone 
who does not like cats, and the dog Rahu makes a 
splendid figure. But the real attraction lies in the 
poetry—in the vignettes of beast and man, in the 
hours and seasons and the exquisite, embroidered, 
enamelled landscape. True, there is not much detail 
either in the landscape or the wild life; but French 
economy has evoked a great deal with a few touches 
and a bloom of atmosphere. And very charming 
decoration it is. I feel inclined to use the word 
‘‘ sugared,” in its Elizabethan sense. 

At this date one might think it hopeless for a war 
novel to break fresh ground, and yet ‘ The Wind 
Cannot Read,’’ by Richard Mason (Hodder and 
Stoughton; gs. 6d.), is new in every way —in subject, 
background and feeling. The young narrator, having 
just got out of Burma by the skin of his teeth, goes 
with three friends to Bombay to learn Japanese. One 
of the instructors is a Japanese girl. They fall in 
love—and that is the story. There is no conflict. 
Though Michael used to hate the Japanese, he never 
thinks of Sabby as one of them, and Sabby likes 
the English better than her own people. No one is 
anything but kind to her, no one tries to keep them 
apart; indeed, the Brigadier in charge of the course 
gives them an implied blessing. They go on long 
leave to the hills, they return and share a house in 
Bombay ; the plot is only their love and happiness, 
and its sad conclusion. And it is enough to hold 
one’s interest through a long book. That alone 
would prove that Mr. Masoncan write; in our time, 
how many novelists can present a love-affair of real 
charm and pathos? Of course, an English heroine 
would have been more difficult. Sabby’s childish 
ways, her gentlencss and abnegation have not the 
flavour of insipidity that might attach to them in 
an English girl, while her exoticism and her quaint 
English are a charm in themselves. But Michael is 
good too—his young man’s opportunism and instinctive 
dread of responsibility yielding so soon and so 
completely to a chivalrous tenderness. The Service 
background is good: the class-room, and Itsumi San, 
and Michael’s group of friends— especially Peter, 
flaunting so attractively the airs and poses of a very 
young intellectual. And behind that again we have 
the spacious background of India, equally foreign to 
both the lovers, in its beauty and squalor. The design 
has weak points; the author now and then brings 
in what he cannot use, and the second jungle episode, 
though exciting, is too abrupt a change of milieu. 
But the weaknesses are far less remarkable than the 
assurance, the “tender’’ story, and the “clean, easy 
style ’’—to quote Michael’s appreciation of a war book 
by his friend Peter. Mr. Mason has a natural gift; 
he is sensitive, compassionate, and, in a word, full 
of promise. 

“Sweet Confusion,’?’ by Norman Denny (Bodley 
Head ; 9s. 6d.), strikes one as equally assured, but 
rather slow off the mark. It is an eve-of-war novel. 
“Things are not going too well in Lassiter Street ’— 
for the Nazis have marched into Vienna, and a Jewish 
chemist named Weinthal has disappeared. And Charles 
Ellistone has been plunging deeply to acquire certain 
rights in a new dyeing process, of which Weinthal is the 
inventor and sole repository. But the vanished man 
had contacts in England; he may turn up. There 
Was someone by the name of Pinsett. . . . » 

So far, so good. The plot looks hopeful; the 
social satire is well defined. These Ellistones, from 
Charles the hollow man to George the playboy, are 
examples of a smug steam-roller middle-class, while 
Paul, Charles’s brother-in-law, is a liberal-intellectual flattened by the wife he still 
loves, though she has turned out such an Ellistone in her mature beauty. The 
only question is, when shall we get going ; what is to be the focus of it all? Mr. Pinsett ? 
He is certainly the key-man—this red-haired little jack-in-the-box with his evasive habits, 
and his multifarious businesses, and his lectures on astrology and theosophy-—which must 
be taken together—and his fatal penchant for the other sex. But when will even Mr. Pinsett 
really get going? Alas, he never does. Neither his engaging disorder, nor the quest of 
Weinthal, nor Paul’s new love, nor the political discussion has any motive force. All 
of it, in detail, is so competent and well-managed ; but the whole is one of those mysterious 
disappointments. © 

The construction of “ Heir to Lucifer,’’ by Miles Burton (Collins ; 8s. 6d.), seems rather 
gauche. Desmond Merrion, late of the Naval Intelligence, is at Croylehaven with his wife. 
Day after day they ask each other, “ Shall we go up to the Castle?” ... Since they 
always do, and must—for that is where things happen—it would have been a good deal 
simpler to let them stay there ; as it is, the plot unrolls in a succession of tea-parties. The 
descendants of an aged patriarch are waiting for him to die—not that they have any reason 
to expect it ; though Lucifer, the third Baron Croyle, is a hypochondriac, with a touch of 
Mr. Woodhouse’s old-world courtesy and preoccupation with draughts, his resilience is sur- 
prising. But those connected with him drop one by one. It may be accident or violence, and 
there never seems to be any motive—it is never the heir. I cannot say that Desmond proves very 
helpful ; but the story is attractive, though overloaded with Mrs. Croyles. K. JOHN. 
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HUNGER STIRS GFRMANY FROM THE INERTIA OF DEFEAT. 
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AN ACT OF VIOLENCE AGAINST THE BRITISH AUTHORITIES: A CAR IN THE SERVICE WITH PLACARDS INSCRIBED ‘‘ WE ARE STARVING,” AND ‘‘ WE WANT BREAD NOT CALORIES”: 
OF THE MILITARY GOVERNMENT OVERTURNED BY DEMONSTRATORS IN DUSSELDORF. WORKERS IN DUSSELDORF DEMONSTRATE AGAINST FOOD SHORTAGES, 
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HE last days of March 

were marked in Germany 
by organised demonstrations 
against food shortages in 
many of the big towns in the 
British . Zone. In Cologne 
some 15,000 women assembled 
outside the Town Hall on 
March 27 to protest against 
a cut in the butter ration, 
and at Aachen a huge crowd 
of German workers marched 
to Military Government head- 
quarters. For the most part, 
in spite of the large numbers 
involved, the demonstrations 
were orderly and there was 
no attempt to defy British 
military authority. However, 
at Diisseldorf on March 28, 
there were isolated acts of 
violence against the British 
authorities by sections of a 
crowd estimated to number 
from 80,000 to 100,000. 
Stones were thrown at the 
windows of a building in 
British occupation and a 
volkswagen in the service of 
the Military Government was 
stopped, the driver and pas- 
sengers forced to get out, and 
it was overturned, damaged 
and finally pushed into a 
lake. A list of demands 
was presented to the Chief ; cf. 
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A MASS PROTEST AGAINST THE DISMANTLING OF FACTORIES LINKED WITH A DEMAND FOR AN INCREASE OF GERMAN INDUSTRIAL CAPACITY : 
THE HUGE CROWD OF GERMAN WORKERS IN A DEMONSTRATION AT KASSEL, 
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TYPES OF THE GERMAN YOUTH OF TO-DAY, WHOSE SCHOOLDAYS WERE IN COLOGNE, WHERE 15,000 WOMEN DEMONSTRATED AGAINST A CUT IN THE BUTIER RATION: THE CHIEF 
GOVERNED BY NAZI IDEOLOGY AND WHO ARE BEWILDERED IN DEFEAT, OF POLICE TALKING TO WORKMEN WHO JOINED THEIR WOMENFOLK TO PROTEST AGAINST FOOD. SHORTAGES. 
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Sar Anglo-French alliance was welcomed 

in the United Kingdom, but in the 
circt tistances it could arouse no more 
than tempered enthusiasm. There are few 
people in this country who do not wish 
France well, who do not desire that we 
should be clogely associated with her, who 
do not hope for the spiritual and material 
revival of a nation to which European civi- 
lisation has been more deeply indebted than 
any other. The kindlier and more thoughtful bear in mind 
the fact that, but for the obstacle of the Channel, the fate 
of the United Kingdom in 1940 would have been similar 
to that of France. Yet the future of France is still obscure 
and the hoped-for revival is by no means certain. If it 
were a question of physical strength only, we might feel 
that it was too early to expect much progress. A far 
graver aspect has been the inability of France to find a 
Government which functions. This is in part due to the 
multiplicity of parties, but it would seem to be due to an 
even greater extent to the fact that the ferocious animosities 
of the past, those yawning gulfs which separated French- 
man from Frenchman before the war and which the out- 
break of war did so little to bridge, remain almost as serious 
and as hampering as when they sapped the French spirit 
in the unfortunate decade between 1930 and 1940. 

An astonishing instance of this was revealed in the 
political crisis at the end of March. It was known as 
“ Affaire d’Indo-Chine” and was brought about by the 
opposition to military credits for that country by one of 
the principal parties in the Coalition Government, the 
Communists. It would have brought down the Govern- 
ment but for the obvious impossibility of forming one of 
a different sort, since the Socialists had made it clear that 
they do not at present intend to enter a Ministry from which 
the Communists are excluded, and neither Socialists nor 
M.R.P.. are prepared in present circumstances to form one 
by themselves. The crisis was cleared up in an unpromising 
manner by the Communists giving the Ministers belonging 
to their party leave to vote, while the party as a whole 
abstained. On paper the policy of M. Ramadier did not 
differ much from its own. Various explanations have been 
given for the Communist action, but they can be no more 
than guess-w6rk as regards a party organised as this is. It 
is of interest, however, to note that at the same time the 
Belgian Communists decided to take no part in the direction 
of public affairs in their country, and there may be a 
connection between their resolution and the manceuvres of 





WHEN POLITICS GIVE PLACE TO PLEASURE: BOAT RACING 
IN CAMBODIA, EVOCATIVE OF GUARDI’S PICTURES OF 
VENETIAN CARNIVALS, 


the French party. What is certain is that the parties of 
the centre and right have merely come to the conclusion 
that the time for throwing the Communists out of the 
Government is not yet ripe, and still hope to do this when 
conditions are more favourable. 

The truth is that the gulf of which I have spoken renders 
it hardly possible for the rank and file of parties like the 
M.R.P. to regard certain of the Communists as Frenchmen. 
Whenever the debate grows hot the old taunts of their 
desertion in 1939 and their efforts to corrupt the French 
Army are heard again. The Communists reply by alleging 
that some of their opponents belonged to the Fifth Column 
under the German occupation. We have our own con- 
troversies at home, which are sometimes bitter enough, 
when accusations about “ appeasement,’’ ‘‘ Munich,” 
** peace ballots,” and “ votes against the Service estimates ”’ 
are exchanged; but the old theory that “the King’s 
Government must be carried on,” coupled with the fact 
that the controversialists do not accuse one another of 
treason to their country, makes our whole political 
atmosphere less stormy than that of the French. The 
Government of the Republic is, after all, being carried on, 
but the Republic came perilously near to finding itself 
without a Government in the midst of the Moscow Con- 
ference. Meanwhile a large proportion of the people are 
more interested in the price of food and the possibility of 
obtaining it than in these political battles, which they 
regard with some cynicism. And it can hardly be doubted 
that a fierce struggle over the Government's efforts to 
prevent further inflation is to come. Failure to stop the 
continued rise of prices and wages would be disastrous. 

It appears to me that this political background is dis- 
regarded by those who are now urging that British foreign 
policy and even British defence policy should be based 
upon the Anglo-French alliance. This has become a 
fashionable phrase or catchword, and, as so often happens, 
those who most often repeat it do not often explain its 
meaning. But it appears to be obvious enough what they 
have in mind. They want to see the British Army dras- 
tically cut--some argue that it should be cut by a quarter 
of a million during the financial year now beginning. They 
think that the Army of a France in alliance with the United 
Kingdom would go far to make wp for such a deficit, 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 


PROSPECTS OF THE ANGLO-FRENCH ALLIANCE. trouble with a balancer is that one never 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


leaving this country the main responsibility in the air. 
They believe that this would obviate the necessity of 
tying up our foreign and defence policies with those of the 
United States, which they consider brings us into conflict 
with Soviet Russia and which they dislike for other “‘ ideo- 
logical’’ reasons also. And, being to a large extent the 
same people who are most critical of Mr. Bevin’s foreign 
policy in general, they hope, without exactly venturing 
to say so, that it would collapse if the present close under- 
standing with the United States were brought to an end. 

I think it would collapse, and more than Mr. Bevin’s 
policy. Without, however, going farther into that, it 
would be well to consider, strictly from the point of view 
of the Anglo-French alliance, whether it is possible to 





INHABITANTS OF A COUNTRY WHERE DISTURBANCES 
RECENTLY LED TO A POLITICAL CRISIS IN FRANCE: GIRLS 
DRAWING WATER AT A FOUNTAIN IN COCHIN-CHINA, ONE OF 
THE MEMBER STATES OF THE FRENCH UNION OF INDO-CHINA, 


In the article on this page 
Captain Falls discusses the 
rospects of the Anglo- 
rench alliance and refers to 
the recent political crisis over 
the military credits for Indo- 
China. The Communist 
Party opposed the grant of 
3,000,000,000 francs for the 
pursuit of the war in that 
country and the raising of 
French effectives from 82, 
men to 110,000. In order to 
avert the resignation of the 
Government, the five Com- 
munist Ministers were per- 
mitted by their party to vote 
for it, but the Communist, 
and many oversea, deputies 
abstained. Our photographs 
illustrate the more peaceful 
aspect of life in the French 
Union of Indo-China, to 
maintain which, and to pro- 
tect racial minorities, is the 
object of the grant demanded 
of, and passed by, the French 
Assembly. 





TYPICAL OF THE RACIAL MINORITIES UNDER THE PROTECTION 
OF FRANCE: A WOMAN OF THE MOI TRIBE-——PRIMITIVE 
INHABITANTS OF THE MOUNTAINS OF SOUTHERN INDO-CHINA,. 


obtain from this the safeguards which they profess td see 
in it, It may be in the long run, but those who believe 
that such a state of affairs is just round the corner are 
going too fast. Perhaps—and it is the most charitable 
suggestion—they are deceiving themselves; they are cer- 
tainly deceiving. the country if it listens to them. Poli- 
tically it is most unlikely that the Communist leaders would 
be prepared to play their game, and indeed it is possible 
that the leaders of other parties might revolt from an 
arrangement which wears a little too much the air of Britain 
relying upon a mercenary army on the Continent in order 
that she may put another quarter of a million of her own 
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people into industry. The major difficulty, 
still from the political point of view, is that 
France has not yet made up her mind to 
abandon the policy of balancing, and the 


knows into which scale he is going to put his 
weights. I repeat that these weaknesses may 
be remedied when France has come to know 
her own mind better and can establish a strong 
Government independent of crises such as 
that of “ 1l’Affaire d’Indo-Chine ” last month. Until they 
are remedied it would be folly to look upon the alliance as 
something accomplished. It is in fact something attempted. 

That is only the political side. On the military side 
the doubts must be even stronger. The fighting Services 
of France were destroyed by the war. A painful attempt 
is being made to reconstitute them in face of enormous 
difficulties, among which is prominent a financial situation 
not far removed from bankruptcy. Some figures are avail- 
able as to the progress made, but I have not space to deal 
with them on this occasion. Suffice it to say that for the 
moment the trained and equipped French forces outside 
Indo-China are still the merest shadow of what they were 
before the mobilisation of 1939, and that mobilisation in 
the sense in which it was then carried out would be an 
impossibility. Supposing that M. Ramadier succeeds in 
avoiding the financial crisis which he obviously dreads, 
France may possess in three or four years’ time fighting 
Services appropriate to her needs. It may take longer 
than this, and can certainly not be accomplished sooner. 
To base British policy upon French strength at the present 
moment would be to base it upon something which hardly 
exists, which resembles the foundation of a new building 
on the site of a bombed ruin. The new building itself 
lives only on the architect’s drawing-board, and there is 
no guarantee that he will be permitted to complete it in 
accordance with his plans or that he will not run short of 
material after he has built the first storey. 

What I have written has been set down in no spirit of 
unfriendliness to France. The happiest days of my life 
were spent as a liaison officer with French forces in the 
First World War. Many of the most pleasant since then 
have been spent in French houses. Despite the differences 
between the two countries, both look on civilisation and 
liberty through the same eyes. Strategically, it appears 
to me desirable that the two countries should be closely 
linked by treaty, by friendship, and by trade. I welcome 
the French alliance and sincerely hope that it will be to the 





IN THE CAPITAL OF CAMBODIA: THE ROYAL PALACE AT 
PNOMPENH, ON THE BANK OF THE MEKONG RIVER. 


profit of both nations. Yet I regard the attempt now being 
made to use it as a lever against the present foreign policy 
of this country as being equally unwise and unscrupulous. 
Militarily, the foundation of British policy upon the alliance 
failed disastrously seven years ago, when France was perhaps 
three-fold stronger than she is to-day. To abandon our 
understanding with the United States for something by 
comparison so rudimentary and so uncertain would be 
the height of folly. It is not made any more commendable 
when it takes the form of a political manceuvre directed 
against the Foreign Secretary, who himself brought the 
alliance about and who intends to do all he can to make 
it a success. 

I believe it can be made a success and even a great 
material asset. France possesses wonderful recuperative 
powers, though she dissipates so much of the energy needed 
for recovery in other directions. I trust that this alliance 
will live, and that while it still remains in force France will 
have regained the position which was formerly hers and 
which she contrived to fill honourably even under bad 
Governments, There is a blank in international affairs 
while she is unable to play her old part in them. It would 
be matter for rejoicing should she re-enter the ranks of 
the great nations, and we should be proud to be her ally 
on an equal footing if she did so, So far as we can con- 
tribute to that end without detriment to our own interests, 
or abandonment of our own principles, that should be our 
object. On the subject of German coal, for example, we 
are better able to appreciate the arguments of M. Bidault 
now that we have experienced the effect of a coal shortage 
on national economy. The growth of trade between the 
two countries is hampered by our official dislike of what 
are called, in a detestable phrase, “ luxury goods.’ This 
often means articles of good taste, and good taste is an 
import which we require unless we intend to denude our- 
selves altogether of that commodity. 

All this must, however, be part of a process spread over 
a number of years. A sudden switch in our policy now in 
the direction advocated by the malcontents, even assuming 
the ends which they have in view to be finally desirable, is 
an impracticable and amateurish suggestion. Its danger 
lies in its very vagueness, which might invite the super- 
ficial to subscribe to theories which have, as yet, insufficient 
basis in fact. 
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SWEARING-IN THE NEW, AND PRESUMABLY THE LAST, VICEROY OF INDIA. 


bette! 


THE» CHIEF JUSTICE OF INDIA, SIR PATRICK SPENS, ADMINISTERING THE OATH TO REAR-ADMIRAL LORD MOUNTBATTEN OF BURMA. 
THE SPLENDID SCENE IN THE DURBAR HALL ON MARCH 24: LADY MOUNTBATTEN STANDING BESIDE HER HUSBAND. 


He snoke of the political situation, added a tribute to Lord 
I shall 


need the greatest good will of the greatest possible number, and | am asking India to-day 


Rear-Admiral Lord Mountbatten of Burma was sworn in as Governor General and 
Viceroy of India by the Chief Justice of India, Sir Patrick Spens, on March 24. The 
ceremony, presumably the last of its kind in the history of India, took place with 
befitting splendour in the Durbar Hall of Viceroy’s House. Lord Mountbatten, in 
white naval uniform, with the Order of the Garter, was accompanied by Lady Mount- 


batten. His first act as Viceroy was to address his audience in Council and, through 


them, the people of India. 
Wavell, and continued: “I am under no illusion about the difficulty of my task. 
for that good will." Members of the Executive Council stood with the Commander-in- 
Chief, Field Marshal Sir Claude Auchinleck, and the Political Adviser, Sir Conrad Corfield, 
and ruling princes and chiefs on both sides of the throne. 
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A TREASURE-HOUSE OF EARLY AURIGNACIAN ART: 
THE WALL-PAINTINGS OF THE LASCAUX CAVES. 
By ALAN HOUGHTON BRODRICK. 


Mr. Brodrick, recently Foint Secretary-General of the International Congress 
of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences, is well known for his collabora- a 
tion in the work of the Museum of Man, Paris. 


Further pictures of these magnificent caves will appear in a later issue. 


LTHOUGH European cave-paintings of Old Stone Age 
date have been known for years—the splendidly 
adorned caves of Altamira, in Northern Spain, were dis- 
covered nearly seventy years ago—it is only within the last 
generation that Palwolithic art has been recognised for the 
important thing it is in the history of man’s culture. 

During the warm-climate interlude, between the first 
two peak-phases of the last European ice age, “ modern ”’ 
men appeared in our continent. These men made and 
used flint tools of a type called “‘ Aurignacian,"’ which 
were essentially flint blades, differing radically from 
the tools of Neanderthaloid men (of another physical 
type from “ modern” men), who preceded “ modern ” 
men in Europe. 

When, then, we speak of “‘ Aurignacian’’’ man 
or of “ Magdalenian”’ man we do not refer to 
physical types, but only to men who lived in an 
(earlier) Aurignacian or a {iater) Magdalenian culture. 
As a matter of fact, the Aurignacian and Magdalenian 
men who executed the cave-paintings of south- 
western Europe were men very like ourselves and 
they were, doubtless, the ancestors of a considerable 
proportion of the present-day population of our 
continent. 

Their magnificent antique art is no alien thing. 
It was the creation of our own forefathers. 

The discovery of painted caves is always a matter 
of chance, since, for the pictures to have been 
preserved, the caverns must have been sealed up 
for ages. So, in September 1940, when we were still 
fighting the Battle of Britain and the Germans had 
subjugated France, four lads set out one “morning 
from the little town of Montignac, on the Vézére 
River, in south-western France. They had with 
them a couple of guns and a dog and made their 
way up on to the rising ground to the south of the 
river. This plateau of springy turf is set with 
clumps of trees and scored, here and there, with 
vineyards. While in one of the thickets the boys 
found they had lost their dog. Their whistles and 
calls were answered by a muffled bark coming out of 
a small hole torn in the ground by an uprooted fir- 
tree. The lads chucked in a stone, which rattled down and 
then fell with a dull plop. The leader of the boys, a youth 
named Ravidat, decided to go after the dog. 

When the hole had been enlarged they slithered in 
(Fig. 1). The drop was not very great, and the roofs of 
the caves may not be much more than 20 ft. below the 
level of the earth. 

The lads were standing in a large cavern, one side of 
which opened into darkness. They had only a few matches 


, 
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FIG. 2 


I. 


THE MOST REMARKABLE OF ALL THE VEZERE VALLEY CAVE-PAINTINGS AND MANKIND’S EARLIEST 
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Our pictures and their 
captions give a good idea of 
the wealth of Lascaux, whose 
plan may be resumed as 
follows : the main hall (pages 
378-379) opens out, at its 
farther end, into an axial 
gallery also full of paintings. 
This gallery narrows until it 
becomes a mere crevice in 
rock. On the right- 
hand side of the main hall 
is another and lower and 
wider opening to an un- 
painted passage, whose dusky 
walls gradually broaden, while its roof gets loftier 
until you are in another cave (the “‘ nave ’’—Fig. 5), long 
for its width and running, roughly, at right-angles to the 
end of the passage. To your right the “‘ nave” floor slopes 
upwards to a sort of rounded “ apse ” whose beige-coloured 
limestone walls are covered with a mass of engravings (but 
no paintings)—there are lines, dots, squares, animal forms, 
checkers, signs looking like runes or numbers, and an intricate 
and, apparently, confused mass of symbols and designs. 





THE ENTRANCE TO LASCAUX, A FEW DAYS AFTER THE DISCOVERY. 
(R. TOL.) THE ABBE BREUIL, THE WELL-KNOWN PREHISTORIAN ; ONE OF THE 
DISCOVERERS ; RAVIDAT, THE FIRST TO ENTER THE CAVES; M. LAVAL, THE 


SCHOOLMASTER WHO REPORTED THE DISCOVERY. 


From the floor-level of this ‘‘ apse” gapes a hole down 
into a winding passage some 25 ft. below the floor of the 
“apse.”’ In this sunken-passage (whose farther end seems 
to lead into a cave with a collapsed roof) is only one painting, 
but it is, perhaps, the most remarkable of all the Vézére 
Valley cave pictures (Fig. 2). 

On a convex and rather irregular rock-face is spread a 
scene so drawn that you cannot view the whole of it from 
any one angle. The picture is not very large, about 3 ft. 


‘PROBLEM PICTURE.” 
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but little or nothing which we can call anecdote or “ his- 
tory,” but this picture of the hunter, the bison, the bird 
and the rhinoceros is a flash-back to an incident of Stone 
Age life. It is the earliest “‘ problem picture’ we have. 
The Abbé Breuil has ventured the guess that possibly the 
hunter was interred near this ‘‘ votive’ painting. 

There can be little doubt that a great sanctuary, such 
as Lascaux, was used (and used for ages, as the succession 
of different types of paintings indicates) as a temple of 
hunting-magic and ritual. These caves did not serve as 
dwellings. They were, in the widest sense of the term, 
sacred places. Many of the beasts’ images are shown as 
touched by, or as the targets of, missiles. Interspersed 
among the paintings.of animal forms are curious squares 
and checkers, lines of dots and strokes. These things may 
represent snares, or they may even be in the nature of 
tribal marks. But really we know nothing of their 
meaning. : 

Before the discovery of Lascaux, it was clear from the 
quite abundant material known, that the cave-paintings 
could be grouped into art-phases stretching from early 
outline-drawings and leading up to the (comparatively) 
late polychrome pictures of, say, Altamira, and that these 
Magdalenian paintings tailed off into the conventionalised 
Azilian art from which may have been derived 
the abstract (but still magic) ornamentation which 
survived right into New Stone Age times. 

Now, the Lascaux paintings, while from some 
points of view similar to others already known, are 
in some respects different, and although the Lascaux 
pictures can be sorted out into two main art- 
traditions, a great mass of them can be referred 
to what we may now call “‘ Cave-Art, Phase I.” 
Indeed, Lascaux gives us for the earlier Aurignacian 
art a treasure-house comparable with that of 
Altamira for the later Magdalenian art. 

And, moreover, certain art-conventions observ- 
able at Lascaux are to be found both in the 
northern and the (very different) eastern Spanish 
rock-paintings, so that it is possible that at 
Lascaux we have not only the most anciept produc- 
tions of man’s artistic creation, but also a centre 
whence issued powerful and far-reaching artistic 
traditions. 

Now, as to the dating of these paintings, it is 
obvious that we can only offer the merest approx- 
imations. The most ancient at Lascaux may be 
30,000 years old, and the more recent not more 
than 15,000 years old. Perhaps, we should lower 
the former figure and raise the latter, saying that 
paintings may vary in age from 25,000 to 17,000 
years. But one thing is clear, the most ancient 
of the Lascaux pictures are also, as far as we know, 
the most ancient pictures made by man. 

Art is, in its origin, religious. Early art 
and early religion were used. They were, as 
has been well put, ‘‘ techniques for success,” 
for success in the food-quest—in the chase. In a 
sanctuary such as Lascaux we get a glimpse of very 
far-off things, of the origins of belief, of ritual, 
of magic, of thought even, since thought follows and 
does not precede articulate speech, and who can doubt 
that the men who painted such marvels as those of Lascaux 
must also have possessed a developed language enabling 
them to explain how and why such things were made ? 
We do not know what ‘lies behind Lascaux. We do 


A HUNTING STORY OF SOME TWENTY THOUSAND 


YEARS AGO PORTRAYED ON THE WALL OF LASCAUX, SHOWING (RIGHT) A WOUNDED BISON, (CENTRE) A DEAD MAN AND BIRD, AND (LEFT) THE TRIUMPHANT WOOLLY RHINOCEROS. 


with them but, advancing into the gloom, they saw that 
they were in a larger cave, roughly oval in shape, whose 
walls were covered with great paintings of beasts. 

The youths went back to Montignac, manufactured a 
torch out of a bicycle pump, and for five days kept their 
own counsel while thoroughly exploring the caverns. At 
last they told their schoolmaster, M. Laval, of their dis- 
covery, and he informed the Abbé Breuil, the eminent 
prehistorian, who had retired to Les Eyzies (the prehistoric 
site on the Vézére, some twelve miles or so downstream 
from Montignac) before the German advance. 

During the war the French Fine-Arts department took 
over the site of Lascaux, closed the place to the public, 
and erected a stout masonry wall between the outer cave 
and the main hall, thus protecting the paintings from the 
deterioration which has overtaken other Palzolithic 


cave-pictures. 


high by 6 ft. long. To your right is a rufous bison, his 
flanks transpierced by a javelin whose head lies broken 
off near him. His belly has been ripped open and his 
guts sag down bloodily. His head is drawn in and his 
horns are lowered as though to gore the prone figure of a 
man before him. This figure is highly stylized (natur- 
alistically drawn human figures are unknown in French 
Palzolithic art)—it is mere outline. On his head the man 
wears a bird-mask. Nearer to-you than the man is a 
bird on a pole, while, to the left, is a wicked-looking woolly 
It is clear what has happened. The hunter 
has wounded the bison. The bison has killed the man. 
The rhinoceros has torn open the bison. The man is dead, 
the bison is dying. The rhinoceros is ambling off, while 
the bird surveys. the tragedy from its pole. 

There are, it is true, among the French cave-paintings, 
some scenes apparently depicting ritual or even “ magic,” 


rhinoceros. 


not know through how many ages this cave-art passed 
until its painters acquired the mastery which impresses 
us so deeply. It may be that the “‘ Aurignacians ”’ brought 
with them into Europe some art-traditions from the lands 
of their origin. It may be that these “modern” men 
created and developed their art comparatively quickly on 
European soil. Once the creative spark is struck, some- 
times the fire blazes up magnificently in a comparatively 
short time. All that we can say is that, in the present 
state of our knowledge, “‘ art,” with all that it has meant 
and means for man, seems to be a European achievement. 





I should like to express my thanks to the Abbé Breuil not 
only for his kind permission to reproduce the photographs 
illustrating this article, but also for the valuable information 
on painted caves which he has given me in the course of a 
number of conversations. 4: 3. BB 
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THE ART AND HUNTING-MAGIC OF TWENTY THOUSAND YEARS AGO. 




















\ FIG. 4. TWO GALLOPING BISON, ONE WITH DARKER FUR THAN THE OTHER: 


Me FIG. 3. A FRIEZE OF STAGS FROM THE MAIN HALL IN THE LASCAUX CAVES: A 
POSSIBLY REPRESENTING BEASTS AT THE SEASON OF THE CHANGE OF COAT. 


¢ THE TWO WILD-OX MUZZLES (ABOVE, L. AND R.) ARE IN A DIFFERENT TECHNIQUE, 2 ¢ 
» 


« 


" 





HE walls of the 
Lascaux caves (dis- 
cussed on the opposite 
page, and illustrated here 
and overleaf) show many 
of the most ancient of 
man’s artistic produc- 
tions and his attempts 
at ‘“‘hunting-magic” 
some 20,000 years ago. 
Although most of the 
animal forms . repre- 
sented seem to be rather 
those of types than of 
individuals, there are 
some pictures so vivid 
and so striking that we 
feel they are snapshots 
of actual events rather 
than “‘ magic” images 
of a ritual character. 
The two charging bison 
(Fig. 4) are, doubtless, 
the souvenir of some 
incident -which left a 
lasting impression on the 
mind of the hunter- 
artist. We may take it 
that the flat-wash paint- 
ings are later .in date 
than the powerful out- 
line drawings, while the 
clumsy, sagging forms on 
the left-hand side of the 
painted *‘ nave’ (Fig. 5) 
are later still. It is clear 
that Lascaux was a 
sanctuary for ages and 
for a succession of men 
of different cultures. 
But the caves must have 
served throughout the 
ages as a ‘“‘temple”’ for 
the same sort of hunting- \ 
magic. 











FIG. 5. ‘“‘A SANCTUARY WHERE WE GET A GLIMPSE OF VERY FAR-OFF THINGS . . . A TEMPLE OF HUNTING-MAGIC AND RITUAL ”’: ¢ 
‘ THE PAINTED “‘ NAVE” IN THE LASCAUX CAVES, WITH OXEN (LEFT) AND A FRIEZE OF STAGS’ HEADS (RIGHT). ‘ 


























i, FIG. 6, ‘‘ SPLENDID BEASTS, THEY ARE WORTH AT LEAST 3000 FRANCS APIFCE,” ,) \, FIG. 7. WITH BULL’S LEGS, A DEER’S TAIL, BODY SPOTTED LIKE A PANTHER 
) sai A LOCAL FRENCH FARMER, WITH FRANK ADMIRATION, WHEN HE FIRST SAW \ ' AND WITH THE HEAD OF A SAIGA ANTELOPE, A MYTHICAL COMPOSITE ANIMAL [{ 
{ THESE STONE AGE DRAWINGS OF WILD OXEN ON THE WALLS OF THE MAIN HALL || { FROM THE MAIN HALL AT LASCAUX. (RIGHT) A LATER BLACK HORSE, WHOSE ' 
\, IN THE LASCAUX CAVES. a \ HEAD HAS FLAKED OFF. 
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A SANCTUARY OF STONE AGE ART: THE MAIN HALL OF THE LASCAUX PAINTED CAVES, SHOWING (CEN 


This main hall of the Lascaux caves, that holy place and art sanctuary 
of early Aurignacian man, 17,000 to 25,000 years ago, was discovered by Houghton Brodrick, 
accident by four French boys in September 1940. Some of the extra- 
ordinary cave-drawings and paintings discovered there appeared in our issue 
of February 28, 1942. Above and on pages 376 and 377 we give some recent 


pictures of the cave and also an article, describing the discovery, by Mr. Alan 
: recently Joint Secretary-General of the International 
Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences, who has been advised 
in his researches by the world-famed archeologist, the Abbé Breuil. The 
main hall, shown above, is oval and resembles in shape the interior of a 
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G (CENTRE) THE: ENTRANCE TO THE AXIAL GALLERY AND (RIGHT) THE PASSAGE TO THE PAINTED NAVE. 


Alan gigantic walnut. The walls slope upwards and outwards from the floor to below the entrance (centre) is the floodlighting apparatus. The paintings 
fonal a joint running round the hall, then upwards and inwards to form the cover the walls above the joint, the darkness of the wall beneath being due 
ised ceiling, whose centre forms an irregular dome, naturally carved to suggest to a coating of sandy earth. These caves, it is stated, were never used as dwellings, 
The a sky of cumulus cloud. The floor ridges are natural, but the masonry but were, in the widest sense of the term, sacred places and, as it were, galleries 
of a blocks are a recent addition forthe convenience of visitors. The dark square of hunting-magic. 
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[i mmc! THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE | 
THIRTEEN ISLANDS CEDED UNDER 
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“\ 
THE PRINCIPAL TOWN OF TELOS, ONE OF THE THIRTEEN DODECANESE ISLANDS WHICH, ORIGINALLY GREEK, shee capes eee . 
SUBSEQUENTLY DOMINATED BY TURKEY, AND FINALLY OCCUPIED BY ITALY, ARE NOW TO BE RETURNED TO GREECE. ee Se 
ee ae A GENERAL VIEW OF THE PRINCIPAL TOWN AND PO 
OF ISLANDS OFF THE COAST OF ANATOLIA, FORMERLY KN 
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A VIEW FROM THE SEA OF PART OF. THE COASTLINE OF KARPATHOS, SECOND LARGEST ISLAND OF THE DODECANESE. 
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AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE TOWN AND HARBOUR OF SYME, ON THE ISLAND -OF SYME, i 
WHICH HAS AN IMPORTANT SPONGE-FISHING INDUSTRY. ¢ 
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\, THE TOWN OF SANTA MARINA, ON THE SLOPES BENEATH THE VENETIAN CASTLE ys hy 
‘, ON THE ISLAND OF LEROS, FORTIFIED BY THE ITALIANS AS A NAVAL BASE. Wy if’ 
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‘) A GENERAL VIEW OF THE CITY OF RHODES, IN WHICH A UNIVERSITY WAS ESTABLISHED DURING 
THE ITALIAN OCCUPATION : RHODES AND COS HAVE AUTONOMOUS LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 
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HE first steps in the cession of the Dodecanese to Greece under the Peace Treaty with Italy 

took place on March 31, when Brigadier Parker, the British Military Commander in the 

islands, handed over the administration to the newly-appointed Greek military commander, Admiral 

loanides, in Rhodes. The islands are to be administered by Greece in accordance with The 

Hague Convention of 1907, as the sovereignty of the Dodecanese cannot be transferred until 

cial : . the Peace Treaty comes into force. The handing over of military authority was symbclised 

svat genni Qe An ONAL AMA LALOR MARANON by the lowering of the Union Jack over the Governor's House and the hoisting of the Greek 

THE HOSPITAL OF ST. JOHN, NOW A MUSEUM, IN THE CITY OF RHODES, flag in its place. Italian laws will be observed until the formal incorporation of the 
CAPITAL OF THE DODECANESE, ON THE LARGEST ISLAND OF THE GROUP. \ Dodecanese into the Greek Kingdom. The Dodecanese group consists of thirteen islands in 


ot SE EE gre STE CO s Sen Se. 4 the Aegean Sea, situated near the coast of Anatolia. The term Dodecanese first appeared in the 
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THE DODECANESE PASSES TO GREECE: | 
NDER THE PEACE TREATY WITH ITALY. 
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A PANORAMA OF THE TOWN AND PORT OF THE ISLAND OF KASOS, AT THE SOUTHERN END OF THE STRING f 

OF DODECANESE ISLANDS, NEAR THE LARGER ISLAND OF KARPATHOS, SOUTH-WEST OF RHODES. of 
IWN AND PORT OF NISYROS, ANOTHER OF THE DODECANESE GROUP f i wit 
FORMERLY KNOWN AS THE THIRTEEN SOUTHERN SPORADES. / 
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THE TOWN OF LIPSOS, ON THE ISLAND OF LIPSOS, SMALLEST OF THE DODECANESE GROUP ff 
WHICH LIES BETWEEN LEROS AND PATMOS AT THE NORTHERN END. y) 
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ASTLE " ‘hy THE VILLAGE OF ASTYPALAIA, ON THE ISLAND OF THAT NAME, DOMINATED , e 





\ if’ BY THE VENETIAN CASTLE, AND WITH PRIMITIVE WINDMILLS IN THE FOREGROUND. uff 4 
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URING Wi A GENERAL VIEW OF PATMOS, TOWN OF THE NORTHERNMOST ISLAND OF THE DODECANESE, Uh 
‘\ i DOMINATED BY THE MONASTERY OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE, BUILT IN 1088. 
\ th, omen . ; Ip 
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ith Italy ninth century and was used in the Middle Ages for the Cyclades. Since the Italian occupation, 
r in the however, it has been applied to ‘‘ the thirteen southern Sporades,"’ consisting of the islands of 
Admiral Rhodes, Cos, Kalymnos, Leros, Nisyros, Télos, Sym&, Khalké, Astypalaia, Karpathos, Kasos, 
‘ith The Patmos and Lipsos. The islands, Greek in origin, had been dominated by Turkey since the 
ed until seventeenth’ century, but in “1912 they were occupied by the Italians after a single battle at / 
mbclised Psinthos, in Rhodes, during the Tripoli War. Subsequently it was felt both by Italy and Britain Hy 
ie Greek that the islands should be returned to Greece; but the secret Treaty of London of 1915, which / \ 
of the secured Italy’s entrance into World War I on the side of the Allies, gave Italy full sovereignty 4, THE FOURTEENTH-CENTURY CASTLE OF THE KNIGHTS HOSPITALLER OF ST. JOHN ” 
lands in over the group. Despite tentative agreements, following World War I, that Italy should return { ON COS, WITH THE COAST OF ANATOLIA SEEN ACROSS THE GULF OF cos. % 


d in the the islands to Greece, she failed to do so. The islands’ residents are almost all of Greek race. // pi 
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PERHAPS THE GREATEST RESTORATION IN 
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WHERE THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF VIRGINIA MET FROM 1705 TO 1747 THE CAPITOL } 
BUILDING OF WILLIAMSBURG—BURNT DOWN IN 1747--AS RECONSTRUCTED IN 1934, WHEN 
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THE OLD TOWN WAS RES 


(ABOVE) RESTORED TO ITS 
PRISTINE COLONIAL ELE- 
GANCE : THE COKE-GARRETT 
HOUSE, BUILT IN MID- 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Pet 


| 


Continued.) 
James Rivers in Vir- 
ginia. It later became 
the capital of -Virginia, 
a much greater area 
than the present State, 
and in 1693 the College 
of William and Mary 
(next to Harvard in 
seniority) was granted 
a royal charter and the 
design for its chief build- 
ing was made by Sir 
Christopher Wren. 
About this time the 
city’s name was changed 
to Williamsburg in 
honour of William III. 
In the years before the 
Revolution, Williamsburg 
was one* of the most 
important political 
centres in the Colonies, 
and is closely associated 
with Washington, Jeffer- 
son, the eloquent Patrick 
(Continued below. 
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WHERE WASHINGTON DINED AND JEFFERSON DANCED 
RALEIGH TAVERN, WILLIAMSBURG’S CHIEF HOSTELRY AFTER } 


\ 


Ets : 1742, RECONSTRUCTED IN 1930. aS _A. 


Continued. } 

Henry and many others of the founders of the United States. In 1779, 
however, the Government moved to Richmond, Va., and Williamsburg became 
a quiet, academic backwater,.and, except for losses by fire and decay, had 


N his review of the 
book ‘“ The Man- 
sions of Virginia’’ on 
page 384, Sir John 
Squire refers to the fact 
that the author, Mr. 
Thomas Tileston Water- 
man, was associated with 
the restoration of 
Williamsburg. This re- 
storation, perhaps the 
greatest and most de- 
tailed reconstruction of 
the buildings, and in- 
deed the very atmo- 
sphere, of a provincial 
capital of bygone days, 
is illustrated on this and 
the opposite page. 
Williamsburg was settled 
under the name of Middle 
Plantation in 1633 as a 
palisaded barrier against 
the Indians at the junc- 
tion of the York and 
(Continued below. 
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(RIGHT.) IN THE HALL OF 
THE ROYAL GOVERNORS’ 
PALACE, WILLIAMSBURG : 
DETAIL OF THE FIREPLACE 
AND ROYAL ARMS. 
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ORIGINALLY BUILT IN 1765 AND MOVED BODILY 
PRESENT SITE IN THE OLD-WORLD STREETS OF WILLIAMSBURG : 
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THE ORIGINAL PALACE OF THE ROYAL 
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IN THIS CENTURY TO ITS 
THE TRAVIS HOUSE, 
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GOVERNORS OF VIRGINIA, 
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BUILT IN 1705, 
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KURNT DOWN IN 178I DURING THE SIEGE OF YORKTOWN, AND NOW REBUILT TO THE \ 
ORIGINAL 
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changed little by the first quarter of this century. Then, fired by the 
enthusiasm of the rector, Dr. W. A. R. Goodwin, Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jnr., 
initiated and financed the great scheme of restoring and, when necessary, 
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°S COLONIAL GRACE CAPTURED IN RECONSTRUCTED WILLIAMSBURG. 
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THE WILLIAMSBURG COURT-HOUSE OF I770: USED AS SUCH UNTIL 1932, BUT NOW Wiauunnnnansnnannnin 

HOUSING THE WILLIAMSBURG RESTORATION ARCHZOLOGICAL EXHIBIT. IN 1799, THE HOME OF A JUDGE AND LAW PROFESSOR AND STILL RECALLING THE 
" \y 
(p enensnnannnnnnnennnnnnny a vvesonenneuanvecuavueneunnunennoaacueauennentscntUeyuacanusauenvuneuavanneuuansnuaen evvageuuvanvenventausenagygansede ORDERED ELEGANCE OF THAT AGE: THE RESTORED SEMPLE HOUSE IN WILLIAMSBURG, 
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fHE SCENE OF PATRICK HENRY’S FIERY ELOQUENCE: THE GENERAL COURT-ROOM N WITH FORMAL BOX AND CLIPPED CYPRESS: THE GARDENS OF THE GOVERNORS’ PALACF, 
WILLIAMSBURG’S CAPITOL, REBUILT AND ACCURATELY FURNISHED IN PERIOD. \ WILLIAMSBURG, REPLANTED AND RECONSTRUCTED AFTER RESEARCH INTO ANCIENT RECORDS. 
‘ \ 
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reconstructing the old Colonial capital to its eighteenth-century appearance. stores erected and a number of old gardens re-created—some idea of the scale 
When it is mentioned that by 1938, 68 colonial buildings had been restored ; of this mammoth evocation of the past can be apprehended. The town however 
122 colonial buildings rebuilt; 514 modern buildings torn down; 33 shops and remains a living community, and not an empty and inhuman museum. 


F. S. Lincoin. 
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ARCHITECTURE IN COLONIAL DAYS. 











“THE MANSIONS OF VIRGINIA, 


MERICAN “ Colonial ’’ Architecture is little known 

in this country, but there is a great deal of it 

in the Eastern and Southern States, and dignified 
and charming it is. Some of it is urban : I think it was 


Henry James who said that, taking an average of the 
age of the buildings, Boston was an older town than 
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DESIGNED AND BUILT BY THOMAS JEFFERSON: 
COUNTY. 


London. Anybody who wishes to find a perfect Queen 
Anne town will not find one in England. He will 
find it in Maryland. It is quite suitably called 
Annapolis. The name is widely known as that of the 
site of a vast Moby Dick of a Naval Academy. But 
that is out of sight of the town, which is pure Queen 
Anne, and built of English bricks, and consists of a 
number of gentle streets, radiating from a central 
hillock, which contains the Episcopal Church, the 
Governor’s House and other important buildings. 
The effect is made rather bizarre by the presence in 
the streets of negresses with orange scarves, green 
dresses and purple stockings: but there ’s the town. 
Concord, in Massachusetts, is ancther gem, and the 
flower-begirt beauties of Charleston are well known. 
Single great houses exist in Baltimore and elsewhere. 
But it is to the country houses of a single State that 
Mr. Waterman has devoted his sumptuous book. 

The author is an architect and an archzologist, who 
was engaged on the Reconstruction of Williamsburg 
(see pages 382-383 of this issue), and has re-created 
in drawings, after painstaking investigation, houses 
destroyed long ago. In this profusely illustrated book 
‘‘more than forty of Virginia’s historic mansions are 
described and illustrated with superb exterior and 
interior views, including detailed photographs of door- 
ways, mantels, stairways, panelling, and enriched 
plaster ceilings. There are sixty-four plans, especially 
measured and drawn for this work, as well as 
reproductions of many plates from Georgian style 
books used in the design of the houses.” 





THE PERFECTION OF COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE : 


The frontispiece is, quite rightly, a photograph of 
Monticello, the gracious house which was built for 
himself by Thomas Jefferson who, in his spare time 
from high politics, “‘ threw off ’’ such things as that and 





** The Mansions of Virginia, 1706-1776." By Thomas Tileston 
Waterman. Over 300 Illustrations. (University of North Carolina 
Press and Oxford University Press; 55s. 9d.) 





MONTICELLO, ALBEMARLE 
THE FACGADE FROM THE NORTH-WEST, 


WASHINGTON’S 
VERNON, FAIRFAX COUNTY, SHOWING THE PORTICO (COMPLETED 1784). 


OR 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


the beautiful University buildings at Charlottesville. 
He was a learned architect, although an amateur: 
he was much influenced by Robert Morris, Palladio 
and Gibbs. He was also a patriotic architect ; he 
wrote to Madison from France in 1785: “It is 
an enthusiasm of which I am not ashamed, as its 
object is to improve 
the taste of my 
countrymen, to  in- 
crease their reputation, 
to reconcile them to 
the respect of the world 
and procure them its 
praise.”” Monticello is 
one of the later houses 
illustrated : the earliest 
is Bacon’s Castle, 
Surry County, which 
is seventeenth century 
and has Elizabethan 
echoes. All our periods 
produced echoes across 
the Atlantic. ‘‘ The 
architecture of the 
Renaissance in 
England was a series 
of progressions and 
reactions. The licence 
of Jacobean inspired 





BACON’S CASTLE, SURRY COUNTY, VIRGINIA. A UNIQUE 
SURVIVAL OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


Jones’s Palladian, just 
as Wren’s Baroque 
later produced the 
Burlingtonian  Palla- 
dian. From the cold 
austerities of this style 
came the intimate 
Adamesque, and from 
this latter the forbid- 
ding Classic Revival. 
The reaction from this 
latter produced the 
over - elaborate Vic- 
torian. All of these 
periods and phases of 
English architecture 
are mirrored, to some 
extent, in Virginia 
house - building. For 
the purpose of this 
book, the Adamesque 
is the latest real English 
influence, though the 
Classic Revival casts a 
shadow, first seen in the opening years of the Republic, 
in Jefferson and Clérisseau’s great Capitol in Richmond, 
the forerunner of the many porticoed houses of 
the Piedmont.” 

The early planters, even when they had the money, 
had not the expert advice to build ‘‘ mansions” : 
they came in with the eighteenth century. Design 
books were multiplying; English architects were 


MOUNT 
PORTICO, 


1706-1776”: By THOMAS TILESTON 


NOW RESTORED OPEN TO THE PUBLIC: 


SABINE HALL, RICHMOND COUNTY. 





WATERMAN.* 


migrating ; and there was a powerful economic in- 
fluence. ‘‘ With the coming of the eighteenth century, 
great changes in economics and style wrought a new 
order of architecture in Virginia, one that flourished 
beside the old for many years. Slavery had existed 
in the province since 1619, when twenty Negroes 





THE SOUTH FRONT OF MONTICELLO, 
ALBEMARLE COUNTY, 


were sold from a Dutch privateer ; but up to the close 
of the century it had not grown to any great propor- 
tion, mainly on account of the difficulty of obtaining 
negroes for sale. The abrogation of the monopolies 
of the great companies engaged in the slave trade, 
the extension of the privilege to all British subjects, 
in 1697, and the encouragement given to the English 
slave trade by the Treaty of Utrecht in 1714 brought 
to Virginia almost numberless victims of this appalling 
commerce. The financial advantage of slavery was 
manifest, for the initial cost was soon defrayed by 
the slave’s labour, and in addicion his increase formed 
a source of future service and revenue. The planter 
who was able to afford slaves or indentured white 
labourers soon could stifle the competition of his 
farmer-neighbour who, unless he resorted to the same 
expedient, usually gave up his holdings and moved 
away. The property thus vacated was absorbed into the 
contiguous estates, which accounts for the growth of 
large properties and the diminution of small holdings at 
this period.”” And with large properties came large houses. 

They were not large by the English standards of 
the time: the Virginian soil did not groan beneath 
such loads as Blenheim, Stowe and Castle Howard. 
The largest of them, Rosewell, is but a sizeable manor- 
house, and many were like cosy weatherboarded farm- 
houses. . Larger houses, in that time and place, would 
have been white elephants: these were all comfort- 
able gentlemen’s bomes with enough spare rooms, 
unpretentious outside but inside adorned with stair- 
cases, panelling and ceilings of the utmost delicacy. 





THE NORTH FRONT SHOWING THE LATER 
(Photographs reproduced from the book by Courtesy of the Publishers.) 


The finest of all, perhaps, was Westover, where there 
lived that extraordinary character, William Byrd, whose 
diary, recently published in America, is the nearest 
American thing to Pepys’s. And they are all local 
adaptations, whatever features may be copied. One looks 
at an old house in America and says: ‘‘ How very 
English ’’: but transport it to the English countryside 
and, asa rule, its “‘ difference ’’ would at once be evident. 
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PICTORIAL NEWS FROM THE AIR: NOVEL 
DEVELOPMENTS IN AN AVIATION MISCELLANY. 





A HELICOPTER TO THE RESCUE: A PICTURE TAKEN BY ONE OF THE INJURED VICTIMS OF A _ U.S.A.A.F. 
SEYMASTER CRASH IN NEWFOUNDLAND, 


A USS.A.A.F. transport Skymaster, en route for Germany, recently crashed in Newfoundland, near Stephenville. The crew of 
nine Army airmen, although injured, were all rescued by a U.S. Coastguard helicopter from the snow-covered plateau on 
which the aircraft had made its forced landing. 






DESIGNED WITH INTERPLANETARY TRAVEL IN VIEW: A DRAWING 
OF A PROJECTED SPACE-ROCKET, BASED ON THE GERMAN V-2 
The voyage to the moon and, even more ambitious, interplanetary travel have always 
been prominent in men’s dreams, and in our issue of November 2, 1946, we gave drawings 
of one of the methods considered for such an expedition. Here we give the design of 
two British technicians, members of the British Interplanetary Society, who have 
planned a passenger-carrying, radio-controlled version of the V-2 in which it would 
be possible to test human reactions to conditions 190 miles above earth, a first 
prerequisite for more ambitious schemes. 


THE FIRST LOW-WING TWO-SEAT TANDEM GLIDER TO BE PRODUCED: THE SHORT NIMBUS, 
FIRST DESIGNED FOR THE SHORT BROS. STAFF GLIDING CLUB MEMBERS. 
Designed in the first place for the firm’s staff gliding club, this new British glider has proved so successful 
that; Short Bros. have decided to produce it commercially. The gull-shaped wing has a span of 62 ft., 
the length is over 27 ft., and the controls are dual. 
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THE B.O.A.Cc. ‘“‘SPEEDBIRD”’: THE NEW BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION FROM SEA BY AIR TO LAND WITH A MESSAGE DELIVERED IN PERSON: A DEMONSTRATION 
STANDARD AIRCRAFT MARKING SEEN ON A FORK, THE SYMBOL AND LETTERING ARE BLUE OF THE HELICOPTER’S POWERS AT THE NAVY'S HELICOPTER TRAINING DETACHMENT. 
The British Overseas as Corporation has now Standardised its aircraft markings in a a The astonishing manceuvrability of the helicopter is here vividly displayed by a naval pilot, flying a 
sualgnrerenee vy, n. comprises the “ Speedbird”’ emblem in blue, with a gold border, followed float helicopter and hovering over a lorry in a leisurely manner which allows him to hand over a 


by “B.O.AC, speeded” also in gold-edged blue but superimposed on two white bands, written message—a new and unusual link between three elements. 





THE 


THE WORLD OF TO-DAY: 
NEWS ITEMS AND A DEMOLITION 





DAMAGED BLOCK, 
BEEN SUBDUED. 


WINCHESTER COLLEGE ON APRIL I: A VIEW OF THE 
ERECTED IN 1870, AFTER THE CONFLAGRATION HAD 


THE FIRE AT 
WHICH WAS 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE DESTRUCTION OF THE HELIGOLAND FORTIFICATIONS: GERMAN 
SAILORS ROLLING TORPEDO WARHEADS INTO ONE OF THE MANY TUNNELS, 


On April 18 some 6000 tons of explosive will be detonated on Heligoland from a cable-ship eight 

miles off the island, in order to destroy the U-boat pens, coastal batteries and miles of tunnels con- 

structed by the Nazis. It is expected that the earth tremor following the detonation will be recorded 

by seismographs in London, Rome and Moscow. Though the island may be split in the process, it 
is hoped that the harbour will still be suitable for use by fishing vessels. 





DEMONSTRATING THE ART OF TAPESTRY WEAVING : 
AT THE EXHIBITION OF FRENCH TAPESTRIES AT 


Visitors to the Exhibition of French tapestries arranged 
the Victoria and Albert Museum in conjunction with the 


A high-warp and a low-warp loom have been set up in the Museum, 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


A SKILLED WORKER FROM AUBUSSON 
THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM. 
by courtesy of the French Government by 
’ ‘ Arts Council of Great Britain, can not only 
see magnificent antique and modern tapestries, but can gain some idea of the technique of weaving. 
- f and skilled operators from 
Aubusson demonstrate their use. The design from which the weaver works may be seen behind him. 
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PLAN. 


(RIGHT.) THE WORK OF 

SALVAGE AT WINCHESTER 

COLLEGE : A VIEW SHOW- 

ING THE INTERIOR OF THE 

GUTTED BUILDING, WITH 

VOLUNTEERS SEARCHING 
IN THE RUINS. 


Fire broke out in the 
Masters’ Common Room, 
at Winchester College at 
about four in the morn- 
ing of April 1, and 
destroyed the whole of a 
two-storey block of build- 
ings before it could 
extinguished. None of 
the older parts of the 
College was affected, and 
happily little that is irre- 
> has been lost. 
© Head Master, Mr. 
W. F. Oakeshott, raised 
the alarm and then led 
the fire-fighting work. 
The. building that was 
destroyed was built in 
1870, and lies directly 
behind the Head Master’s 
ouse. The modern 
language department has 
lost most of its textbooks, 
and an appeal has been 
issued to anyone who has 
standard texts in French 
or rman, or other 
books likely to be of use, 
to give or sell them to 
the College. 


SOME OF THE 6000 TONS OF EXPLOSIVE TO BE DETONATED ON APRIL 18 IN ORDER 
TO DESTROY THE HE 7OLAND FORTIFICATIONS : TWO BRITISH NAVAL OFFICERS 
CONNECTING-UP DEPTH-CHARGES IN ONE OF THE TUNNELS. 


THE PRESENTATION OF A TELEVISION SET TO MR, WILLIAM WILL (SECOND FROM 
LEFT): LORD BURNHAM (L.), LORD ROTHERMERE AND MR. W. C. NISBETT. 
In appreciation of his work during the war as Chairman of the Newspaper and Periodical 
Emergency Council, Mr. William Will, C.B.E., was given a television set by a group of friends 
with whom he had been in close contact. Lord Rothermere made the presentation, supported 
by Lord Burnham, Mr. W. C. Nisbett, Managing Director of “ Illustrated Newspapers,” and 
others. Mr. Will received the C.B.E. in the 1 birthday honours in recognition of his work. 


. 
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BLESSING SILKWORMS IN KENT. | VOLCANIC ERUPTION IN ICELAND. 


wy The Icelandic volcano Hekla had not had a major eruption for 102 years until Saturday morning, 


\ March 29, when, after an earthquake had been registered, a great explosion was heard in Reyk- 
javik, and smoke was seen. Enormous streams of lava began to pour north-east towards already 
devastated areas, and huge columns and clouds of smoke were flung six or seven miles into the 
sky. Lava streams are not likely to cause damage, as the surrounding areas were laid waste 
centuries ago, but ash may, it is feared, injure farmlands and poison open wells of water. A 
group of geologists left Reykjavik by air and took up stations on the mountain to make observa- 
tions, and farmers have been within 600 yards of the lava stream. This is Hekla’s twenty-third 
eruption since the discovery of Iceland. The last sign of activity was a minor eruption which 
lasted for a month in 1913. Dust from the present eruption has been scattered over Copenhagen— 
1300 miles away. The eruption is expected to continue for several months. 


var 
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AN OLD CONTINENTAL CUSTOM INSTITUTED IN KENT: EMPLOYEES OF LULLINGSTONE 
CASTLE SILK FARM CARRYING SILKWORMS AND SILK IN EVERY STAGE OF PRODUCTION 
TO BE BLESSED BEFORE HATCHING-OUT TIME. 
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MAJESTIC AND TERRIBLE SMOKE-CLOUDS FLUNG HIGH ABOVE THE CRATER OF HEKLA: 
AN AIR VIEW OF THE ICELANDIC VOLCANO WHICH BEGAN A MAJOR ERUPTION 
ON MARCH 29. 








THE CEREMONY IN THE HERB GARDEN ADJOINING ST. BOTOLPH’S CHURCH, LULLING- 
STONE CASTLE: «CHE RECTOR IS PRONOUNCING THE BLESSING ON THE SILKWORMS. 


6 ee A gy wae ms . = ' 
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THE SCENE IN THE INTERIOR OF ST. BOTOLPH’S CHURCH: THE REV. H. A. L. JEFFER- 
SON, THE RECTOR, IS STANDING BESIDE A PILE OF STRAW TRUSSES FOR SILKWORMS, 


The Lullingstone Silk Farm instituted by Zoé Lady Hart Dyke in 1934 at Lullingstone Castle 
after success achieved under trying conditions, is a remarkable venture, and the founder can look 
back with pride on the fact that her farm supplied the raw silk for the Queen’s white satin 
Coronation dress and for the Coronation robes for her Majesty and the Princesses. The picturesque \ 
old Continental custom of blessing the silkworms each year just before hatching-out time was \ 
instituted by the Rector, the Rev. H. A. L. Jefferson, after he had seen an ancient prayer for s\\Y 
the silk industry which Zoé Lady Hart Dyke was given by a cleric in Ireland. The employees 
of the silk farm walk in procession to the little church of St. Botolph, carrying white and yellow \ 
cocoons, mulberry-bush seed, and silk in every stage of its production. The Rector conducts the 
service, which finishes in the herb garden adjoining the church. The farm suffered severe bomb \ THE SATANIC SPLENDOUR OF A VOLCANIC ERUPTION: ANOTHER VIEW OF HEKLA, 

damage in the war, but the work goes on. w WHICH HAD ITS LAST SPELL OF MAJOR ACTIVITY FROM SEPTEMBER 1845 TILL 

FEBRUARY 1864. 
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THE U.S. IN THE ANTARCTIC—WITH TANKS, AIRCRAFT AND HUSKY DOGS. 


























f.v ' 
\" 
= . 
/ HOW A CAMERA-MAN OF THE BYRD ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION TOOK HIS MOTION \ by ; 
: “TURES: iE iG ZC 'S-LOOKING LATFORM \ * : 
POOR nee: ee My BALORE CEREATING FROM A. PRECARIOUS-LOOKING FLAT \ THE LANDSCAPE OF THE ANTARCTIC; ALMOST REMINISCENT OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS 
RNS See SEE SIDE OF BURTON IGLAwD “2 ES IN FEBRUARY: THE “ CLIFFS’? OF FROZEN SNOW ARE PRESSURE RIDGES. 
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WATER BUFFALOES IN USE BY MEMBERS OF THE BYRD EXPEDITION: MECHANISED SS 
VEHICLES PROVED SUCCESSFUL FOR CROSSING THE FROZEN WASTES OF THE ANTARCTIC. \ 
THE BYRD EXPEDITION’s “HIGH JUMP” BASE: A VIEW OF A POST FROM WHICH 
IMPORTANT EXPLORATIONS WERE MADE. A NEW SOUTH POLAR COASTLINE IS ONE OF \ 
\, THE DISCOVERIES OF THE EXPEDITION. \ 








\ 





























¥ ” ‘daeSB ak >» 
ere - N 
{ TAKING OFF BY THE AID OF ROCKETS: A HEAVILY-LADEN AIRCRAFT OF THE ADMIRAL ‘\ HUSKY DOGS, TRADITIONAL TRANSPORT FOR ANTARCTIC AND ARCTIC REGIONS, WERE \ 
BYRD EXPEDITION. DURING TWENTY-FIVE FLIGHTS, MOUNTAIN RANGES AND A HUGE LAKE \ \ USED BY THE EXPEDITION IN ADDITION TO AIRCRAFT AND TANKS, HERE 1S A \ 
Es WERE DISCOVERED. , \, DOG ALMOST COVERED WITH SNOW IN A BLIZZARD, \ 








single continental mass. Twenty-ton amphibian tanks; known as Water Buffaloes, were 
also used by the expedition, and parties set out in them from Little America to establish 
air, supply and weather stations in Marie Byrd Land. But in spite of his modern mechanised 
equipment of aircraft and tanks, Admiral Byrd did not neglect to:include in his expedition 
some hardy husky dogs, the traditional and remarkably reliable transport for Polar regions. 
When he made his evacuation order at the end of February, it was announced that some 
aircraft had to be left behind because they were frozen into the ice. 


The United States Antarctic Expedition, commanded by Rear-Admiral Byrd, has made 
important discoveries which include a new Polar coastline, containing 125,000 square 
miles of unknown continental area, eight hitherto unknown mountain ranges and a huge 
bay. These discoveries were made on exploratory flights. The mountains found during 
flights from Little America in the middle of February were so high that, lacking oxygen 
equipment, it Was impossible to cross the range. The explorers estimated that the long 
mountain wall they saw was 15,000 ft. high. Admiral Byrd believes that Antarctica is a 
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ADMIRAL BYRD IN THE ANTARCTIC: 
DRAMATIC AND INTIMATE PICTURES. © 





SIT 














* 
1 NOSING ALONGSIDE A HUGE ICE-CAKE TO PUT ASHORE PERSONNEL TO TAKE 
OCEANOGRAPHIC AND MAGNETIC OBSERVATIONS: THE ICE-BREAKER NORTHWIND. 





— 
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AN AERIAL VIEW OF ADMIRAL BYRD’S BASE CAMP ON BARRIER ICE WITH, 
OF SHIPS MOORED IN THE BAY OF WHALES. 


IN THE DISTANCE, A GROUP 




















FROM THE ICE-BREAKER 
IN ALL DIRECTIONS, 





: 
\ PHOTOGRAPH OF THE PACK-ICE OF THE ANTARCTIC TAKEN 
\ NORTHWIND: THIS KIND OF TERRAIN EXTENDS FOR MILES 























a 
A MEMBER OF THE BYRD EXPEDITION PREPARING TO PARTICIPATE IN A COLD- | 
WATER SWIMMING TEST OF WATER-TIGHT ‘“‘ FROG-MAN”’ SUITS. ‘ 











ADMIRAL BYRD SMOKING HIS TWELVE-YEAR-OLD PIPE AND TOBACCO IN LITTLE AMERICA: t 

HE HAD LEFT THEM BEHIND AFTER THE SECOND EXPEDITION’S DEPARTURE IN 1935. \ 
Irencerenensenecsersensenenenescenseneesoneenseqgesqeenenscsanenessnsenesesscneuaessteneseneutecssnent eecusaseseesnecescneenecsnnteonenncenseetetesseseaenccase csescnseneunsestaseqnensanenten areneneennes . onl \ . ‘ aout esnenenemmenenemnee mines . ‘ ‘ 
|" engaged on scientific observations who must venture on it. Complete “ frog-man” equip- 

ment, rubber suit, flippers on feet and hands and a face-mask, was worn by the fifteen men 
the 


of an underwater demolition team who particip: ted in cold-water swim tests of 





his return to his old hut in Little America, which he reached on January 31, having flown 
from an aircraft-carrier, by smoking a pipe and tobacco which he had left there in 1935. 


The ice-cake conceals dangerous crevasses, and lifeline equipment is a necessity for personnel efficacy of the suits. 
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PURPLE AND GOLD. 


@ ee removal of “ The Eagle Has Two Heads ”’ from the Haymarket Theatre to the 
Globe means that London has a further chance to see and hear Eileen Herlie in one 
of the showiest parts the modern stage has found for an actress. Miss Herlie, who has 
that rare quality, the grand manner, can deal firmly with Jean Cocteau’s rhetoric and 
hold the theatre with tirade and oration. The manner of the speaking is more impressive 
than the matter spoken. Although at base the play is melodrama in the Hugo vein 
(deriving from the Parisian theatre of the late cighteen-thirties), Cocteau has sought to cloak 
it pretentiously. He and his translator are fortunate in Miss Herlie’s transfiguring eloquence. 
Any verbal pomp is welcome just now. Some of our dramatists are uncannily dexterous 
in the curt, naturalistic idiom—William Douglas Home’s ‘“‘ Now Barabbas .. .”’, 
at the Vaudeville, is a fine and moving example—but 
audiences and actors are prone to weary of ticker-tape 
dialogue (illustrated sadly in two recent farces). They 
accept with gratitude any speech that has a roll and 
a flourish. This is excitement that only the living 
theatre can give--the excitement, I mean, that is 
generated when surging language is spoken with an 
answering surge and bears an audience irresistibly 
forward. Playgoers have been hungry for words. The 
classic revivals of the last few years have found eager 
listeners—people from a drab, war-weary world, tired 
of shabbiness and flaking paint, make-do-and-mend, 
and a life drained of colour. 

For these Shakespeare’s verse has taken the mind 
with its sound and light and heat, and Webster’s 
charged speeches have strongly governed the stage. 
In lighter mood, London has rallied to ‘‘ Cyrano de 
Bergerac "’—and this, too, though the translation is 
sluggish, one that seldom castades its words as Rostand 
intended, and as Humbert Wolfe often conveyed in the 
version he wrote for a Laughton film. (The film, alas, i 
remained a hope.) Even in an inferior text the Old 
Vic ‘“‘ Cyrano ”’ tingles. The theatre is alive, and not— 
as in so many poetic plays that should excite but only 
bemuse—a place for anxious rite, liturgical solemnity. 

Few modern dramatists can set the plumes waving. 
Our poets view the theatre with some self-consciousness. 
They are afraid to speak out, to make a noise—in a 
word, to be theatrical. The Elizabethans, knowing nothing of 
this repression, would drive delightedly into speech from their 
platform-stages. There were the trumpets, the banners, the 
gold and the purple. In the major plays listeners were indeed 
“admitted to the presence, and deep Argument heardest, and 
the large design That brings this world out of the woe to bliss.” 

The “ large design’’? Whose phrase is that? It is not 
from an Elizabethan play. It is from a dramatist who flamed 
across the London stage at the beginning of this century and 
whose name is now seldom whispered. Stephen Phillips 
restored poetry to the theatre from which, with a few 
exceptions, it had been long divorced. Shelley’s ‘* The Cenci,”’ 
the electric storm of Beddoes, the closet-plays of Browning, 
Tennyson’s dramas—this was a meagre yield in eighty years, 
and there had been little between Shelley and the Restoration. 
Phillips, the actor whose plays Tree put on the stage, was 
admittedly a minor poet, but he knew the theatre. Besides 
his instinctive dramatic quality—always he kept his plays 
moving—he had a feeling for a sonorous line and could reach 
and sustain romantic passion. No writer was less discreetly 
praised. People paired him—absurd as it seems now—with 
such names as Marlowe and Webster, even Milton. To-day 
he has left barely a trace, but some of us occasionally take from 
the shelf the thin green volume of ‘ Paolo and Francesca.” 
Those who saw a televised performance last autumn felt that we 
should not be too condescending about Phillips. In an age 
when poets have so much vinegar and verjuice to offer, poor 
Phillips’s ‘‘ cup of brimming June ” is not a draught to set aside. 

Some of his theatrical sweep would be valuable. 
have poets ready to present the ‘“‘ deep argument,” but not, 
it would seem, the large theatrical design. Grey, pinched 
verse ; fogging abstractions; hushed ritual: this is not 
the poetic drama of plume, banner, and trumpets’ gold, 
and ‘‘ the great light on Troy.’”’ Undeniably we have 
room for more dramatists with the gift of speech, who 
can do forthe poetic stage what Sean O’Casey does 
in prose. O'’Casey can usually catch the breath with 
a phrase. His people do not wane into twitterers. 
They talk in what somebody from “ Purple Dust” 
calls ‘ a gold embroidery of dancin’ words.” It should 
be one of the theatre’s functions to display constantly 
such tapestried speech as this. On a lesser plane we 
would willingly greet now and then a cape-and-sword 
revel, a little of the old taking swagger of romantic 
melodrama. Where is Ruritania now? Have they 
closed the passes? Have we severed our alliance with 
the swashing Balkans, rolled up that map of the land of 
Hope and glory? Nonsense-plays, no doubt, yet often 
exhilarating in their boldly theatrical vein. ‘“ The 
Eagle Has Two Heads” would be far more endearing 
if it kept unashamedly to Ruritanian heroics. When it 
aspires to something more, its rhetoric gets out of hand. 
Even so, it has at least a large romantic design, and 
for Eileen Herlie’s sake we can salute it. 

Contemporary poets may be reticent, but there is 
no lack of classical opulence. Few Websterians can 
have expected to see “The White Devil” scowling 
from a West End list. Webster wrote magnificent 
raven-plumed verse (as well as some that is like 
Captain Hook's Rich, Damp Cake), and at the Duchess 
the plumes shake grandly upon a Renaissance mid- 
night. At the Piccadilly, where the “‘ Othello” music 
rolls, Jack Hawkins and Anthony Quayle reinforce 
our pride in the younger school of British actors. By the time this article appears we 
shall have heard whether Peter Brook, producing at Stratford-upon-Avon, has brought 
Romeo and Juliet” the “ march of music” Bernard Shaw demands. Let the 
last word rest with Mr. Shaw. There is no poetry in him, say his detractors. One is 
prompt to deny this, if only on the strength of Shotover in ‘‘ Heartbreak House,” and some 
of the speeches of “ Don Juan in Hell.’’ Nobler than all is the valediction of Lilith 
that ends “‘ Back to Methuselah " with a vision of a day when the last stream between 
fiesh and the spirit has been forded. At the Arts, where the pentateuch is in full career, 
audiences now listen, rapt, to Frances Rowe's delivery. Shuffling ceases ; the bronchial 
half-dozen check their barking, for here again is a theatre conquered—held by a majesty 
of speech, the glow, the power, the splendour of the Word. J. C. Trewin. 
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VAUDEVILLE: THE 
LONGMAN), 
CHAPLAIN (ANTONY MARLOWE) WHEN HE LEARNS THAT HIS APPEAL 
HAS FAILED. 
” by Mr. William Douglas Home, is an exciting and deeply- 
moving account of life in an English prison. The settings are realistic and 
cleverly devised, and the play exceptionally well acted. 


(RICHARD 





We THE OCCUPANTS OF NO. 10 MESS: 
NOW BARABBAS,” 


REALISTIC PICTURE OF CONTEMPORARY PRISON LIFE, 





DUCHESS THEATRE : 


AT THE 
COROMBONA (MARGARET RAWLINGS) 
(RODERICK LOVELL) AND (RIGHT) FLAMINEO (ROBERT HELPMANN). 
John Webster’s tragedy, “‘ The White Devil,” first published in 1612, is based 
on the famous trial of Vittoria Corombona in Italy nearly thirty years before. 
The passion conceived for her by the Duke of Brachiano prompted 
murder both his own wife and Vittoria’s husband. The play tells of the destruction 
of Corombona’s entire family. 
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‘THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SCOT. 


\ K HEN an American professor sets out to tell the world at large about the characteristics 
of the Scot and his place in history ; when, in the very first chapter, he asserts that 


‘the Scots never really acquired a sense of discipline till they were joined with the English 


at the beginning of the eighteenth century ; and when, in the concluding chapter, he declares 
that the Scots have never acquired “ that good nature which is possibly the fundamental 
characteristic of the English,” it is but natural to expect scornful fury on the part of the 
victim. But that would be to do Professor Notestein grave injustice. All who read 
“The Scot in History,’’ by Wallace Notestein (Cape; 16s.), must agree that it is a work 
which deals fairly, objectively and comprehensively with the Scottish national character 
as portrayed through Scottish history. Professor Notestein confesses to a Margaret 
Wallace for a mother, a Janet Bruce for a grandmother 
and a Presbyterian upbringing. And when he elaborates 
his statement that ‘in explaining Scottish character 
nothing is more important than religion,” he gives full 
measure of the strength and also the deficiencies of the 
Presbyterian influence. If we wish to find out how and 
why the Scot ‘‘ has become a character in the world, 
more important and more significant than the size of 
his land or its story would justify,’”’ here is gn enter- 
tainingly instructive means of satisfying our curiosity. 
Its comprehensiveness may be gauged by its index, 
which fills nearly twenty double-column pages. 

Janiet Adam Smith, a Scotswoman brought up in 
Scotland, also gives a discerning picture of her country 
and its people in a slim volume, “‘ Life Among the Scots ’’ 
(Collins ; 5s.). In some respects she is even more com- 
prehensive in her brevity than the American professor. 
Her chapter on the Highlands is a case in point; it 
gives a clearer picture of the Highland way of life than 
is to be found in the other book. Miss Smith, naturally, 
also has something to say of the Presbyterian influence 
and discipline. In doing so she says that to be on easy 
terms with God was a Presbyterian tradition that has 
lasted to our own day, encouraged by the Presbyterian 
emphasis on extempore prayer. 

“O Lord, we thank Thee for Thy bounteous 
harvest,’””’ prayed one such minister within living 
memory, before his Aberdonian congregation. ‘‘ The 
earth has brought forth an hundredfold, nay, a thousandfold. 
All the land is covered with Thy golden bounty ’’—and here 
his tone became more practical than lofty—‘ with the exception 
of a few bare patches round about Stonehaven scarcely worth 
mentioning, O Lord.” 

It would be interesting to know how the word “ jade’ came 
to represent two such diverse objects as a woman and a semi- 
precious mineral. Dame Una Pope-Hennessy is an enthusiast 
where the stone is concerned, but has nothing to say about the 
etymological aspect, though in every other respect her enthusiasm 
has impelled her to delve deeply into the history of her subject. 
As a result she is able in ‘“‘ A Jade Miscellany ’’ (Nicholson and 
Watson ; 7s. 6d.) to tell of the general signification of jade in 
Chinese civilisation, its ceremonial use, symbolism, and the way 
in which it came to be regarded as an intermediary between the 
seen and the unseen. Its history, she says, stretches back into 
a remote past and is bound up with the essential cult of the 
black-haired people who, streaming from the northern river- 
valleys of Asia, spread over the vast tracts of land known as 
the Eighteen Provinces of the Middle Kingdom. Even so, 
books on jade may be counted on the fingers of one’s hand. 
Nothing, according to the author, seems to demonstrate the 
difficulties attendant on the study of jade more appositely 
than the meagreness of the literature on the subject and 
the reluctance shown by experts to deal in any really compre- 
hensive way with the problems it raises. Which makes this 
miscellany all the more welcome. 

This form of reticence cannot be applied to the diamond. 
Here again the story goes back into the remote past of the Orient ; 
but it is a story which has had many tellers. James Remington 
McCarthy now joins the band. Writing from an intimate 
association with the diamond trade, he shows in “ Fire 
in the Earth ’’ (Robert Hale ; 12s. 6d.) how the distribu- 
tion of this precious stone on a large scale has gradually 
shifted into the western world—which, for Mr. McCarthy, 
would seem to imply the United States mainly. For 
all that, he has to admit that through the doors of 
St. Andrew’s House, Holborn Viaduct, and of its pre- 
decessor in Charterhouse Street, has passed the greatest 
accumulation of wealth in the world. For here is located 
the Diamond Trading Company, consisting of De Beers 
and other producing companies, the Diamond Corporation 
and the Government of the Union of South Africa ; and 
the Diamond Trading Company markets almost the 
whole of the world’s diamond production. The diamond, 
in legend and in reality, in fashion and in industry, 
makes a fascinating story. 

Dr. H. B. McCaskie has done much in his scholarly 
introduction to ‘‘ The Poems of Francois Villon ’’ (The 
Cresset Press ; 21s.) to strip from his character that false 
sentimentality and glamour in which this vagabond poet 
has been encased for far too many people. He puts 
the facts bluntly: “‘ Villon stands at the bar of moral 
judgment a convicted homicide, burglar, pimp and thief, 
and we can offer nothing in defence or mitigation, except 
VITTORIA that it all began with an unlucky accident.”’ That for the 
IS VISITED BY BRACHIANO man. What of his poetry? Dr. McCaskie gives a com- 
plete translation, with the original French alongside, of 
all the works save those seven poems Villon wrote in 
the thieving cant of the brotherhood of the, Coquillards— 
and in so doing proved himself to be an initiate of this 
sinister gang. Not the least interesting is the translator’s 
account of how he did his work. First a word for word 
translation to establish the outward and visible sense, next an appeal to Champion’s 
authoritative work for the inner meaning, and, finally, the versification. It took years ; 
but the result fully justifies such labour. Here is the true Villon for English readers. 

Two welcome reprints are Herbert Read’s “ Annals of Innocence and Experience ”’ 
(Faber; 1os. 6d.) and Richard Jefferies’ ‘‘ Hodge and His Masters,’’ edited by Henry 
Williamson (Faber ; 10s. 6d.). The former combines Mr. Read’s delightful account of a 
Yorkshire childhood which appeared under the title “The Innocent Eye,” with “In 
Retreat,’”’ an account of experiences in the First World War, the whole making an unusually 
attractive autobiography. Henry Williamson, in his Preface to the Jefferies classic, says he 
desires many people to read this “ rich and beautiful book of England,” because its message 
is as true to-day as it was seventy years ago. W. R. CALvert. 
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ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES 
She att link with 
the Capitals of Europe 


There is an atmosphere of hospitality about K-L'M 
travel...a sense of being “looked after’’ which 
pervades every moment of the journey. It has 
become a tradition amongst air travellers as 
characteristic of K*L’M as the letters themselves. 
Next time you travel abroad, fly K-L'M. Specimen 
return fares from London are :—Amsterdam {14.8.0 ; 
Prague {32.8.0; Zurich £27.18.0; Stockholm £43.4.0. 
Ask your Travel Agent for particulars or contact 
the K:L'M office at 202/4 Sloane Street, London, 
S.W.1t (SLOane 9656) or Prestwick Airport 
(Prestwick 7272) or Ringway Airport (Gatley 2034). 
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The Super-Ten Saloon (illus 
trated here) and the 9 h.p. 
Roadster are now in produc 
tion — though not yet in the 
quantities needed to obviate 
a waiting list. Those in the 
know consider them well 


worth waiting for 


BIRMINGHAM AND COVENTRY 








See how 
they run— 


Some liquids ‘ run’ 
easily. Others are 
sticky or viscous. 
Some substances are 
so viscous that their 
movement can be de- 
tected only by period- 





ical observation over months or even years. Pitch, for example, 
when examined under laboratory conditions, flows so slowly that at 
ordinary temperatures it would take tens of years to move only a few 
inches. The chemist frequently needs to find exactly how ‘ thick ’ or 
how ‘ thin’ a given liquid is : in other words, to determine its viscosity 
with accuracy. Viscosity can be measured by noting the time taken for 
a sample to pass through a hole of standard size. The newer type of 
viscometer is more elaborate and enables a detailed analysis of viscosity 
to be made. In one form of instrument the liquid to be tested is placed 
in a metal cup which rotates about a closely-fitting plunger suspended 
from a fine steel wire. As the liquid is carried round it exerts a drag on 
the plunger causing it to turn and thus to twist its supporting wire — 
the greater the viscosity of the liquid, the greater the drag. The degree 
of twist is shown on a finely graduated scale from which readings 
can be taken. These provide figures from which 
viscosity can be calculated with great accuracy. 
It is this new accuracy that, to give one example, 
enables the oil-refiner to achieve complete uniformity 
in every grade of oil he produces, for the British 
chemical industry uses the viscometer in a hundred 
ways, to further its ability to serve the public. 
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TRI-ANG TOYS 








PEDALKAR 


There are no better toys than Tri-ang 
toys. Many of our famous toys are 
already on sale at your dealers, and 
many more together with plenty of 
new lines will be on the market in 
the’ very near future. Tri-ang toys 
are made by 


LINES BROTHERS LTD. 
TRI-ANG WORKS, MERTON, S.W.19. 

















IN OPEN WHISKY COMPETITION 
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(AVENDISIF 
EASTBOURNE 


WELCOMES YOU AGAIN 


A de luxe Hotel on the Grand 
Parade, where you will find com- 
fort, warmth and perfect service. 
Excellent cuisine. Private bath- 
rooms. Central heating through- 
out and telephones in every 
room. P. Churchman, Manager. 


Telephone : Eastbourne, 2740. 
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have been the great 
natural Aestoratives 


HEALTH 


~SF Information from Spa Dept., 
eet F.N.T.O., 179 Piccadilly, 
_ LONDON wW.1 


























SO STE FFT OFT ST Ce OTe Cte Ste OTe 


A DROP ON YOUR HANDKERCHIEF 
A 
VARBEX 


PRINTED FOR THE 
BREWERS’ SOCIETY 








FOR COLDS 


Vapex quickly and safely relieves 
the discomfort and danger of a cold 
in the head. Breathe the vapour 
from your handkerchief or pillow, 
Use Vapex too as a protection from 
the colds of others. The antiseptic 
vapour is a simple, pleasant precau- 3 
tion against the spread of infection. we 
From your Chemist 2/3 
KERFOOT + BARDSLEY * ENGLAND 


WANTS 











EASILY THE BEST 


since the davs of the Victoria- 





The elite Baby Carriage since 1873. 
The demand is great but we are 
doing our best to make supplies 
available as quickly’ as possible. 


ASHTON BROS & PHILLIPS LTD. 
28, OSNATH WORKS, WARRINGTON 








Good Cheer! 


What makes the heart more 
cheerful or the step more eager 
than the thought that at the end 
of the road we shali “ find in an 
inn a place of rest?”” Much of 
the pleasure of a country tramp 
comes from “‘a pint of beer at the 
next pub’’, And in an age when 
our pleasures are diminished, 
let us rejoice that the freedom of 
the road and the friendly welcome 
of the inn remain unchanged and 
unrestricted. 





Sucherd Checsine Wustration specially drawn by Mervyn Peake 
Ltd., London, S.E.16 
A ll halen hada, thatthe thatch. asthe Mahle Ghaththn dhe. 
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No wishfal drinking 









Wait until you really have a cold before you uncork your 
Lembar—just one sneeze doesn’t count. In these lean times, 
Lembar’s pure lemon juice, glucose, bafley and sugar 
should be saved for troubles like “flu, acidosis and bilious- 


ness—plain wishful drinking must wait on better days. 









RAYNER’S medicinal 
Lembar 


Available in limited 
quantities 







We have a fair stock of field glasses of various 
magnifications by many of the most famous makers, 
including Ross, Zeiss, Bausch & Lomb. Kershaw. Some | 
of these articles are new, others are second-hand. All 


are very reasonably priced. 


MOSS BROS 


OF COVENT GARDEN | 
THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 





CORNER OF KING ST. AND BEDFORD ST., W.C.2. TEMPLE BAR 4477 
Branches at: Bournemouth, Manchester, Portsmouth, Bristol, Camberley, Aldershot MADE BY R AY NI R & CoO M P A N y | T D:. l ON DON N 18 








This had long been their favourite programme — but tonight it 


beat all! ... Were the jokes really funnier? Or was it, perhaps, HA R if O U R S Of THE W 0 R LD 


that they caught the jokes better? ... Nothing slurred, every 
syllable crystal clear ... and from such a neat, easy-to-handle 
set ... they are one of the lucky first 


families to get the 


NEW ULTp 
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: | 
a i.” | al ¢ l T R f f L Canada’s largest port 


{)) 





where over 100 large ships can berth at one time. 


eee st, SA ttt er Lister-Blackstone marine engines are depended upon 

_— : for auxiliary and propulsion duties, and as in ports 

More than a set — | throughout the world, Montreal has a Lister- 
il’s a service Blackstone service organization. 


R.A. LISTER (MARINE SALES) LTD. 


ULTRA ELECTRIC LTD., SALES DEPT., 62 BUCKINGHAM GATE, LONDON, §.W.I 


DURSLEY GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
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CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This | t to the followit ition aly, that it shall not, without the writt 
j t I therwise p d of by way ot f ept tt full retail pri , a f c i I 
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A Mihost Unusual “Ten’ 




















O ‘Masterful brakes—wonderful stopping power!’ 


(ia yy 


Why is it that even when you brake harshly, and your Lanchester pulls up 


dead, there is none of that catapult feeling? It is because the brake torque 


i | | reaction is entirely absorbed by the patented Daimler independent front 
WV | J 5 
~ wheel suspension. This completely damps out the usual pitch forward of 
sudden braking. The Lanchester’s brakes are not only very sure—they are also very smooth. The 


Lanchester ‘Ten’ is a fast car. You need really good brakes. You’ve got them! 


L A N C H E S T E R T E N : with the Daimler Fluid Transmission 


(LICENSED UNDER VULCAN SINCLAIR AND DAIMLER PATENTS) 


BY APPOINTMENT 
MOTOR CAR MANUFACTURERS 


THE LANCHESTER MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED © COVENTRY & LONDON 








